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For the Companion. 
NED LIFKIN’S FOREFINGER. 
“What ever became of your forefinger, Ned ?” 
“Oh, that ?’ said Ned, with a queer look. 


He stretched out his long arm, holding up the 
stump of the first finger of his left hand, in the 
firelight, and showing where it had been taken off 


at the middle joint. 

“No, not that, but the part that’s gone!” 
said his comrade. “I’ve often wanted to ask you 
about it, but didn’t feel quite well enough ac- 
quainted.” 

“Well, boys,” replied Ned, with a laugh, 
“after young fellows have been tramping and 
camping togetheras long as we have in this sur- 
veying expedition, in a wild country like this, 
it seems to me they ought to feel well enough 
acquainted to ask each other any familiar little 
questions of that sort. And I don’t mind telling 
you that I gave my missing forefinger”—he 
wagged the stump in the light of the camp- 
fire and looked around on his companions— 
“for an education.” 

“Gave your forefinger for an education!” 
said another of the party. ‘That’s as clear as 
mud! that explains it beautifully !” 

“But I should like to know,” resumed the 
first speaker, “just how a fellow can swap off a 
finger in that way, receiving a good education 
in return, for you seem to be tolerably well ed- 
ucated, Ned, especially in the civil-engineering 
line.” 

“Well, stir up the fire a little, Tom,” said 
Ned, “and I'll gratify your curiosity.” 

“You see, | wasa poor boy ; my parents were 
dead, and I went to live with my uncle, Isaac 
Lifkin, when | was sixteen years old. Heisa 
well-to-do dairy farmer just out in Western 
NewYork. A good sort of a man; upright, 
sensible and all that; but tight as the bark to 
a tree, pretty hard-headed 
points.” 

“‘T hope ye haint got no foolish notions in 
your head,’ he said to me almost the first thing 
after I entered his house, the first Saturday 
night when I went to live with him. 

“<Thope not,’ I said. ‘1 expect to work for 
my living, and I don’t care how soon I begin.’ 

“ «That's right, that’s right,’ said he ‘That’s 
the way to talk. We all have to work here, Ed- 
ward.’ 

“*But I hope,’ I continued, ‘that I shall have 
a little time for my studies; for I hear that 
there is a first-rate school here in town.’ 

*“*Yes, fust-best,’ said he; ‘but what’s that 
to you? You're sixteen years old; you’ve mas- 
tered the common branches; you can read, 
write and cipher, and what more does a farmer’s 
boy want ?’ 

“<7 should ike a good deal more if I could 
getit,’ I replied. ‘If I could go to school a 
part of the year, and work to pay for my 
board’—— 

“ Well!’ he interrupted me, ‘I call that a 
foolish notion to begin with. Why can’t you 
be contented to buckle down to work as I have 
done all my life? You 


and on some 


you. I can’t see what you want of any more.’ 
“T said I would try to be contented with what 
could get. But I 


meant on that farm ! 


soon as I tried to fix my mind on my books. 


“T made the most of my winter schooling, but 
that wasn’t much, hard as I had to work nights 


and mornings about the place. 


school and drive the milk-wagon. 
“I was growing discouraged. 


studies which I couldn’t do justice to. 
“It was in February. 


beginning that same evening. 


“He had appeared there before, and left a bril- 
liant reputation for his feats of ventriloquism and 
The boys were all going to see him, 


legerdemain. 
and I caught the excitement. 


“T was afraid Uncle Joe would think this anoth- 
foolish notions ; so I hinted my inten- 


er of my 


can have two or three 
months’ schooling next winter, if that will suit 


soon found what hard wor 
I had hoped to get time to 
study at odd spells during the summer; but even 
if I got the time, I was so tired, especially when 
evening came, that I would fall right to sleep as 


I had seven or 
eight cows to milk; and as three or four more 
were coming in some time in February, Uncle Joe 
said he didn’t see but that I would have to leav 


‘No use trying to 
get an education,’ I said, and began to neglect the 


I was to leave school in 
a few days, when, going home one afternoon, I was 
reminded by the boys that Signor Menzo was to 
give three exhibitions in town during the weck, 


tion to him very carefully. 


tuously. ‘I 
money for an education.’ 





ing Signor Menzo. 


“But I hadn’t. 


pocket to pay my admission-fee ; 
of the house after supper, I made 
I | some other boys by the way, and 
k | to the hall. 


haste to call 


“We were in good season, and 


lightful. 


joyment of his amusing tricks. 


calling for an assistant out of the audience, he 
lected me. 


platform. 


€| finally walked out in front of the audience. 
“But I was terribly embarrassed. 


I went to the exhibition, and I was sorry to 
made conspicuous. Moreover, 
and a good deal—what shall I say ? 


chose me. 


portion to my body. 





It was as I expected. 

“<The idea of payin’ out your money to see a 
nonsense-show like that!’ he exclaimed, contemp- 
thought you wanted to save your 


“47 find there isn’t much use in that, I replied. | 
T let him think, however, that I had given up see- 


I had money enough in my 
and slipping out 


for 


went with them 


got good seats. 
The house was crowded, and the signor was de- | 
I had never seen anything of the kind 
before, and I gave myself up to the unalloyed en- 


“My spirits were dashed a little, however, when 


se- 


“I occupied a seat next to the aisle and near the 
I stood up, because he told me to; and 


I really 
thought it would be fun to assist the signor; but 
I hadn’t meant that Uncle Joe should know that 


be 


I was diffident, 


“Well, the truth is,” Ned Lifkin went on, laugh- 
ing good-humoredly, “I was probably the most 
awkward, ungainly chap in that audience; and 
that, probably, was the reason why the signor 


“Although only seventeen years old, I was six 
feet tall, with limbs extraordinarily long in pro- 
Just the figure for him to 
play off his tricks upon! A titter of laughter 


ward. 

“*T am pleased to see,’ said the signor,—who 
) Was no signor at all, but spoke English like the 
| native-born Yankee he was,—‘that this 
man is known to some of you. It will not be 
suspected that he is a confederate of my own. 
! Did you ever see me before, my young friend ? 


| from my acquaintances greeted me as I went for- 
| 
| 


young 








|‘ *Never till this evening,’ I replied. 

‘Never till this eyening,’ he repeated after me, 
| in a louder voice. ‘But I shall hope for a better 
| acquaintance. Now, my young friend, if you 
| please, examine this box, and show it to the au- 
dience.’ 


“ 


“It was a plain little wooden box with a hinged 
cover and lock and key. Grinning bashfully, I 
held it up with my long arms, and showed the au- 
dience that it was empty. 

“The signor then told me to lock it; which I did, 
and gave him the key. Then he told me to hold it 
on the top of my head, where everybody could see 
it, and hold it tight, for he was going to drive, by 
force of magic, some bullets into it, and if the 
force of the magic was too great, they might knock 
the box over upon the audience. 

“He then counted out six bullets, which he put 
under my hat on the table. He then came and 
placed me in a little different position, pressed my 
hands on the box, to make sure, he said, that his 
magic might not carry it away; stepped back, 
and touched the hat with his wand. 

“He touched it once and I could distinctly hear 
a bullet drop into the box. Another touch, and 
another bullet fell into it. And so on, till the six 
bullets had all been transferred from under the 
hat on the table into the locked box. 

‘People in the audience heard them drop; and 
everybody, I guess, heard them rattle, when | 








signor’s directions. Then he gave me the key, and 
I unlocked the box, and there were the six bul- 
lets !” 

“Six bullets, but not the six bullets,” said one 
of the young men around the camp-tire. 

“Perhaps not,” replied Ned. “I don’t pretend 
to explain the signor’s tricks. And there’s no use 
of describing any more of them, until he came to 
the trick in which T—for certain reasons- 
particularly interested. 

“He said any persons in the audience might see 
the gun loaded and mark the bullet which he 
would drop into it; then one might fire the bullet 
at him trom the opposite end of the platform, and 
he would cateh it, 
said to me. 


became 
That was the gun-trick. 


‘You know about a gun?’ he 


“«T know enough to load and fire one,’ T replied. 

“ «Very well,’ he said. “The audience has conti- 
dence in you; and that they may be sure there is 
no trickery in this performance, I will get you to 
put in the charge.’ 

“He handed me the gun—a very ordinary-look- 
ing single-barrelled fowling-piece, with an old 
fashioned percussion-cap lock. Having put on a 
cap, he made me hold my hand while he poured 
some powder into it from a flask. 

“Nobody will doubt but that this is real pow- 
der, before we get through,’ he said; ‘but I 
you to look at it. 


want 
Does it look like powder ?” 

“*Very much like powder,’ I said. 

“ «Then pour it into the gun. 
Now fora wad. This will do.’ 
fragment of newspaper. 
remember the old adage : 


So far so good. 
He handed me a 
‘Ram that down, and 


“*Ram your powder, not your lead, 
And you'll be sure to kill dead.” 


“T pulled the ramrod out of its sheath, and 
pressed down the load with it. Then he asked 
one of half-a-dozen spectators who had come upon 
the platform to mark a bullet so that they would 
all know it again. 

“The bullet was marked, and the signor called 
upon the entire audience to look sharply, and lis 
ten intently, while he dropped it into the gun. 

We saw the bullet go in—I myself holding the 
gun—and heard it rattle down the 

Then T rammed down another wad. 


barrel. 
“T was about to return the ramrod to its 
place, when the signor relieved me of it and 


laid it on the table. I understood that move- 


“Sh ment a little later. 


“*Now,’ saidhe, ‘the other gentlemen will 
please retire from the platform, while my young 
friend here shoots that bullet for me to cateh. 
Are you a good shot ?’ 

“«Tolerably good,’ T replied, beginning to en- 
joy my part in the performance, although I had 
heen made to appear sometimes very ridicu- 
lous, especially when the signor had played off 
some of his feats of ventriloquism on me, and 
Thad seemed to utter the most absurd remarks, 
while I had not, in fact, opened my lips. You 
have all witnessed tricks of that kind. 

“Very well,’ said he, ‘you necdn’t be a very 
exact marksman, for I can catch the bullet if 
it comes within my reach. But you must be 
careful and not shoot the audience. That would 
be a sorry return for their kindness.’ 

* *T won't do that,’ 1 replied, in the midst of a 
| general laugh at the bare suggestion of my mak- 
‘ing so bada shot. ‘But are you in earnest? Do 
you really mean that I am to shoot at you ?” 

“ ‘Certainly,’ said he;, ‘I can’t catch the bullet 
unless you do.’ 

“To tell the truth, having seen the gun loaded, 
and being positive that real powder and lead had 
gone into it, I was afraid to shoot at him—afraid 
of seeing him fall dead on the platform before me 
if I aimed the barrel as well as I knew how. 

“But, reflecting that there must be some trick 
about it, I resolved not to draw back, and get 
laughed at for my weakness. I let him place me 
on the side of the platform, and held the gun to 
my shoulder in exact accordance with his instruc- 
tions. 

***Now don’t move from that attitude,’ he said, 
backing off from me. ‘Don’t move hand or foot, 
except to get a good aim exactly at the diamond- 
pin in my shirt-front here. That’s the place I like 
to have a bullet start for, if I’m to catch it grace- 
fully.’ 

*« Signor,’ said I, growing excited, ‘if your gun 
is true, I can damage that diamond-pin for you, 
so that you will never ask another man to fire at 
it!’ 





“ ‘No doubt,’ he replied, gayly, ‘unless I inter- 


took ihe box off my head and shook it, under the | cept the bullet, as I intend to do by catching it.’ 
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THE YOUTH’S 


“He had got his position, about eight or nine] pose he really expected to get a thousand dollars 


paces from me, on the opposite side of the 
form. 
“ ‘Now,’ 


plat- | 
said he, ‘when I give the signal—one, | 
fire !—pull the trigger at the last word. Don’t 
finch! And he held his hands as if to catch an} 
ipple about to be flung at him. 

“Tle kept his eyes fixed upon me with keenest | 
expression, and cried out, ‘One, two, fire!’ 

“T fired. The gun went off with a loud report, | 
and for a moment I couldn’t see the signor for the 
cloud of smoke before my eyes. Then there 
a burst of applause, as he stepped forward to the 
centre of the stage, bowing and smiling at the au- 
lience, and holding up, between his thumb and 
forefinger, the marked bullet. 

“Meanwhile, I becoming that 
something had happened to my forefinger which 
wasn’t so pleasant. 


Foy 
wo, 


was 


was conscious 
Blood was spurting from it, 
and only some ragged flesh was left in place of the 
first two joints. 

“The signor was at my side in a moment, wrap- 
ping a handkerchief tightly about the wound. 
‘Say nothing! said he, in a low voice. ‘But run 
to a surgeon as fast as youcan. Why did you 
move your hand? I charged you not to!’ 

*My brain, like my finger, had been benumbed 
at first. But with the pain of the hurt, my wits 
came to me, and I saw what had happened. 

“He had been very particular, as I said, to place 
my hands on the gun as I held it, and I had not 
really intended to move them. But my arms 
were long for the attitude he gave me, especially 
my left arm, and just before pulling the trigger, I, 
without thinking what I did, slipped my hand far- 
ther up the barrel. That brought my finger over 
the hole made apparently for the ramrod, as in 
other guns. 

“But in ¢Ais gun 
jugeler’s gun 


constructed expressly for a 
the ramrod-sheath was the actual 
and only bore that communicated with the vent or 
percussion! It had been previously loaded with 
nothing but powder, and a light load, of course ; 
and the report was to make the spectators believe 
that the chamber containing the bullet had been dis- 
charged. 

“But that was a false chamber, and the bullet 
not the marked bullet, but one the signor had 
adroitly substituted for it—remained in the gun, 
to be afterwards withdrawn at his leisure; while 
the explosion of powder in the ramrod-chamber 
had carried away my tinger. So much for having 
extraordinarily long arms. 

“But the thing could not be hushed up as readi- 
ly as the signor supposed. ‘LT can’t find a surgeon 
outside of this hall anywhere! 
fright pain. 
here! 


“Signor Menzo stepped to the front again. 


I exclaimed, 
and 


in my 


and ‘Doctors everybody are 


**A slight accident to the boy, who failed to 
carry out my instructions,” he said, blandly. 
‘Nothing serious. But if there is a surgeon in the 
audience, he'll oblige me by coming up on the 


platform.” 


“Two doctors advanced. Somebody else ad- 
whom | wasn’t glad to see. 

“One of my seeing that [ had 
*Unele Joe will have to 


knew it sooner than L ex- 


vanced, too, 
first thoughts, on 
really lost a finger, was, 
know it all now’ Ue 
pected, 

“Tt appeared that he had been as anxious that / 
shouldn't suspect Ae intended to visit the nonsense- 
show, as T had been to keep my little secret from 
But there he was all the time, with his hat 
over his eyes, in a corner, while Twas made a pub- 
lic spectacle. The him out of his 
obscurity ; he came forward with the doctors, and 
entered with us the signor’s retiring-room behind 
the stage. 


him. 


accident drew 


I ex- 
finger-stump, 
of the doctors whipped the signor’s 
handkerchief from, and then wrathfully 
upon the signor himself, 


Instead of upbraiding me on the spot, 
pected he would, he 
which 


looked at my 


turned 


“ «This isa sorry job tor you, sir!’ 
‘You'll have it to pay for, or 
cost vou dear!’ 

“<Cortainly, 


he cried out. 
it'll cost you—it'll 
Ill pay damages,’ the signor 1 
no doubt having in view the harvest 
of his next two advertised nights. ‘Don’t make a 
noise about it. Are you the boy's father ?’ 

“No, but Um his uncle and guardian, and I'm 
bound to see that he has justice.’ 
What do you call justice ?” 
said my 





tened to say, 


"To be sure. 
“*Well,’ 
ing up accounts in 
tors’ bills, 


uncle, hesitatingly, as if cast- 
his head, ‘there'll be the doe- 
and the expense of keepin’ on him 


while he aint able to do chores with a finger like 
that, and—say fifty—seventy—a hundred dol- 
lars ! 


“And my uncle put ona tremendous look, as if 
aware that he had named an enormous figure and 
meant to stand by it 

“*Very said 
‘What does the boy say ? 


good! 


the 


signor, cheerfully. 
“Before L could reply, a voice LT very well knew 
replied for me. 
* “Ile says—or he will when he comes to 
reflect apon it—that a hundred dollars is no pay 
at all for an aceident like that, which you 
are responsible for, Signor Menzo. 
ten times that; for 
making a hundred dollars 
be laid up for 


say, 


alone 
You can well 
here you are, 
a night, while he will 
weeks with his injury, 


afford to pay 


and never 


have but three whole fingers on that hand. What 
he must have, siguor, is a thousand dollars.’ 
“The man who said this was my teacher, and a 





warm friend of mine, Mr. Martin. [don't sup- 


| my uncle’s, 


for me, though he insisted afterwards, as he did 
then, that it wouldn’t have been a cent too much. 
3ut he meant to open the signor’s eyes a little, and 
too, by stating my side of the question 


| clearly and strongly. 


“The signor declared that he would stand a law- 
suit, before he would pay any such sum as that. 
Mr. Martin reminded him that the trouble and loss 
of public patronage which such a suit would 
him, would equal many thousand dollars. 


sause 


“*T know more about that than you can tell 
me,’ the signor replied. ‘I'll see you agair pres- 
ently. My audience is growing impatient.’ 





‘As it was found necessary to amputate my fin- 
ger at the joint, I went off with the doctors, leav- 
ing my Uncle Joe and my triend Mr. Martin to 
settle with the signor. 

“Well, he was a pretty fair sort of man, and he 
finally compromised the matter by paying four 
hundred and fifty dollars for my lost finger. I 
was more than satisfied with that, I was over- 
joyed; though Uncle Joe humbly admitted that 
they might have got more if we had let Mr. Mar- 
tin have his way. 

“ ‘But four hundred and fifty dollars is such a 
pile of money!’ said he, when he brought it from 
the signor’s hotel, after the performance. ‘What 
under the sun will you do with it ?’ 

“I soon showed him what I would do with it. 
My disabled hand, and the small fortune that had 
fallen to me—well, boys, I see that you anticipate 
me. 

“TI did not leave school that February, nor in- 
deed that term at all. And when I did leave it, I 
did so only to eke out my means by teaching a 
country school in the intervals of my studies. For, 
though the lost finger did not pay all my expenses, 
I really owe to it—as I told you in the first place 

my education.” 

~~ +> -_ 
MIDSUMMER CLOUDS. 
The appearance, instantaneously disclosed, 
Was of a mighty city—boldly 
rness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a wondrous depth, 
Far-sinking into splendors without end, 
Fabrice it seemed of diamond and of gold, 
With alabaster do and silver spires, 
And blazing terraces 
Here, serene pavilions br ight 
Inavenues disposed; there towers begirt 


With battlements that on their restless front 
Bore stars—illuminations of all gems. 















+“ _ 
For the Companion. 

A SPRING HAT. 
By Eleanor Kirk. 

Claire Donalson looked very sweet and pretty 
in her new spring dress. From her golden head 
to her French kid boots everything was as tasteful 
and as “stylish” as could well be imagined. 

Stylish was a word much used by Miss Claire. 
Indeed, there was no word in the language she so 
well understood. All the tritles of this young 
lady’s toilet had an air about them which was as 
grateful to the artistic eve and sense as it was m- 
imitable. Claire’s tather provided her with every- 
thing she wanted. Her mother’s taste in dress 
was perfect, and Claire inherited her talent. 

Claire’s hat had been waiting several 
for in her estimation to hasten 
the season would not be aristocratic ; therefore, the 
reverse of stylish. Claire’s spring suit had been 
on exhibition several times, before the longed-for 
opportunity came when everybody could see it. 

Her companions had examined it, and some 
other girls who could not strictly be called com- 
panions, since Claire looked down upon them as not 
belonging to her set. 


spring 
weeks to be worn; 


She liked to show these poor 
girls the riches of her home and the elegance of 
her wardrobe. The admiration they expressed, 
and the longing in their eyes which they had no 
intention of showing, were very gratifying to her 
vanity. 

It seemed to Claire that the time never would 
come for her to wear this spring suit; but it ar- 
rived at last, and on a Sunday morning, too, when 
she was free to wear the best dress she had. 

Claire went to church alone that day. Her 
mother had a headache, and her father was not at 
home. How balmy and clear the air was! How 
beautifully everything in nature corresponded to 
her fine raiment! 

“Isn't that a stylish girl?” she heard one lady 
say to another as she passe “dl them. 
brightened. 

“Stylish!” ‘That was the adjective she most de- 
lighted to hear. To be called pretty was well 
enough, but stylish included everything. Stylish 
was pretty, and elegant, and graceful, and aristo- 
cratic, and unique, all in one. 

Further on, 
stylish 


Claire’s eyes 


some one said, “That’s the most 
suit I have seen yet;” and Claire knew 
that the woman was speaking of her. 

It was somewhat difficult to check the spring- 
ing, almost dancing, step, and put away the ex- 
pression of satistied vanity which even she had 
some objection to taking into church; but practice 
had made her very successful, and she entered the 
place of religious worship decorously, and took 
her seat in her father’s pew. 

She had not intended to be quite so early. Still, 
the church was well filled, and she consoled her- 
self with the thought of coming more prominently 
before the public when the service was over. 

When the voluntary began, Claire began to look 
about her. Spring smiled in through the stained 
glass windows, and lit up the sombre old church 
with its promise of new life. The whole congre- 
gation seemed dressed in garments to match the 
sunshine. Even old Granny Wilder, in the side 
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pew near the oem, had put on a new gray silk 
veil in honor of the season, and Peggy, her grand- 
daughter—— 

But what was it that so suddenly drove the se- 
rene expression from Claire’s face, and brought a 
gleam of anger into her eyes ? 

Peggy Wilder, the “little dowdy nobody,” had 
on a hat exactly like hers, at least in effect. It 
was the same material, trimmed with feathers cor- 
responding to hers, with a wreath of rosebuds 
round the front. 

Claire’s feathers were marabout, and as delicate 
and changeable as the pink of an evening sky. 
Peggy’s feathers were not marabout, the rosebuds 
were not French, and the hat was unbecoming to 
the thin, sallow-faced young girl. 

These facts made no difference to Claire. She 
had shown Peggy Wilder her spring hat, and the 
“low, disagreeable creature” had dared to “pat- 
tern” after her. 





In her anger she felt as if she could hardly re- | 


frain from seizing Peggy’s hat and trampling it | 
into the dust. One thing was certain, however; | 
she would make Peggy Wilder repent her impu- | 
dence in copying her hat. 

The unhappy girl heard but little of the sermon. 
She knew nothing of the prayers, or the singing, 
so occupied had she been with her wounded vanity 
and thoughts of revenge. 

On the way home from church, she told the | 
story of Peggy’s meanness and dishonesty to two 
or three ot her young friends, and they all prom- 
ised to help her teach the impudent girl ‘a lesson 
she would not forget.” 

Mrs. Donalson only laughed when her daugh- 
ter told her what she had seen, and how she felt 
about it. “Why, you foolish child,” she said, “if 
you don’t say anything about it, no one will ever 
see the slightest resemblance between the two hats. 
Why, Claire, she must look like a fright!” 

The next day at school, Claire and Peggy were 
accidentally thrown together. 

*O Claire!” Peggy exclaimed, her voice and 





eyes full of admiration, “you did look too lovely 
yesterday! You seemed to me just like Spring 
herself!” 


Claire looked her companion over slowly from 
head to foot, and with an expression of scorn pit- 
iful to behold, said,— 

“And you looked like 
ragged rag baby.” 

Then she passed on with head erect, amidst the 
smiles and laughter of a few girls *‘in her particu- 
lar set,”—as Claire was in the habit of remarking, 
—while Peggy, pale and astonished, stared help- 
lessly after them. 

What it was all about, the unhappy Peggy had 
not the slightest knowledge. She had greatly ad- 
mired Claire’s hat, and when she and her ; 
mother had gone to the shops to choose some nec- 
essary articles for spring wear, she had innocently 
selected materials which in colors were somewhat 
like those used by her schoolmate. 

Peggy never knew what was becoming to her- 
self, but she had the most perfect appreciation of 
beauty and fitness in others. Claire had been a 
constant wonder to Peggy. She had admired her 
with all her heart, and until now had always 
found her willing to accept her homage. 

Peggy comprehended that she, herself, was plain 
and awkward as well as poor, and very far below 
the haughty Claire in the social scale. It would 
have been a relief to Peggy to have told her grand- 
mother what had happened, but the old lady did 
not like Claire, and the only result would have 
been to add to her prejudice. 

The next day the girls let Peggy alone with | 
more of purpose in their behavior than she had 
ever noticed before. But the keen edge of the 
= which the words of Claire had caused was 

saring off, and Peggy found herself humming a 
ie much to her own surprise. 

That evening Peggy studied her lessons in the 
kitchen of the little cottage where she and her 
grandmother lived. Their cottage was a full half- 
mile away from Claire’s elegant home. It was 
pleasantly situated, and was clean and tidy out- 
side and in. 

Grandmother Wilder had gone to visit a neigh- 
bor a few doors away, and Peggy was alone. She 
had finished the study of her lessons, and was 
packing up her books, when she heard a knock at 
the back door, and when Peggy opened it, a boy 
handed her a large package on which was her 
name and address. 

“Thank you,” said Peggy, without asking any 
questions. She was too well-bred to show sur- 
prise before a messenger, but was really in such a 
state of agitation that she scarcely knew what she 
did. 

This was the first time that Peggy had ever re- 
ceived any package directed to herself, and it is 
no wonder that her fingers trembled as she untied 
the twine and removed the wrappings. 

This was what met her astonished eyes;—a 
great coal-scuttle of a black straw bonnet, trimmed 
with every imaginable color and shade of old rib- 
bon, flowers and feathers. There was a wreath of 
faded and forlorn roses round the front, and on one 
of the strings was pinned a piece of paper with 
these words : 

“A spring hat for Peggy Wilder. This hat is en- 
tirely original in design, and will be far more becoming 
to Miss Peggy’s fair complexion than the imitation hat 


she were last Sunday. 
FROM HER SINCERE ADMIRERS.” 


avery yellow and a very 








Claire Donalson could not have hit upon a more 
cruel revenge than this proved to be. With the 


-her revenge would have upon Peggy. 





note in one hand, and the odious hat in the other, 


Peggy stood like one petrified. She knew 
what it was that had angered Claire, and the poor 
girl’s mortification was inexpressibly distressing. 

At last, with a moan of despair, she threw her- 
self on her knees, and began to pray. From a 
child she had been taught to pray, and in her 
anguish she instinctively sought the sympathy 
that was truer and stronger than any human heart 
could give. 

“QO Father!” she cred, ‘“‘please hear a poor girl 
to-night, and tell her what todo. If I have done 
wrong, help me to know it, that I may make it 
right again. Dear Lord! Iam so poor and igno- 
rant and plain that no one can love me but you. 
If I am good and true, I know that thou wilt love 
me. And I want to be. I do try to be. Wilt 
thou not pity and love me and comfort me now? I 
did not mean to do wrong, but I am so wounded 
by what the girls have done, that I almost wish 
I could die. O Father, it is very hard to bear! 
Teach me to love thee more, that I may be a het- 
ter girl. Help me to forgive those who insult 
me and hurt my feelings. In thy pity and mercy 
hear my prayer, and comfort me in my distress.” 

When the messenger left the house, Claire Don- 
alson and two companions, Kitty Mason and 
Marian Ray, slipped softly up to the partly opened 
window of the kitchen to see if possible the effect 
Claire 
bold, and entirely unscrupulous about hurting an- 
other’s feelings, and had just as soon be discovered 
by Peggy as not. If she could not have seen Peggy 
open the package, there would have been very lit- 
tle satisfaction in the transaction for her. 

When the poor girl dropped on her 
prayer, the listeners stood spellbound. This was 
something so different from what they had ex- 
pected, that even Claire felt for a moment that her 
conduct was cruel and wicked. 

As soon as Peggy had finished, 
for the street. Marian Ray followed, but Kitty 
Mason, trembling from head to foot with shame 
and repentance, walked straight into the kitchen. 

“Peggy,” said Kitty, controlling her voice by a 
great effort, “I heard you ask God to forgive your 
enemies. If you can forgive me, perhaps [ can 
have courage to ask God to forgive me, too. 1 
helped trim that thing,” she hurried on, pointing 
to the hat, “and IT came here to see its eflect upon 
you. I don’t know how 
so cruel,” 


now 


was 


knees in 


Claire started 


I ever could have been 
she added, with a burst of tears. 

Peggy’s pitiful face was now more pitiful than 
ever, and her forgiveness was as sweet and as 
royal as the heart of an angel could have wished. 

Claire and her friend waited outside for Kitty, 
with the messenger whom they had commissioned 
to see them safely home. They could not leave 
Kitty behind, although Claire, 
than ever, spoke several times about doing so. 
Kitty appeared at last with the hat in her hand. 

“What are vou going to do with that thing ?” 
Claire inquired, with Hashing eyes. 

“T think it better be divided in three parts,’ 
Kitty answered, “so that each of us may 
something to remember our meanness by.” 

“T suppose you and Peggy will hold prayer- 


now more anery 


have 


meetings in her kitchen regularly after this. How 
delightful!” 
“T went to scoff, but I’ve been taught a lesson 


that I shall not forget,” said Kitty, sol- 
emnly. “I have no doubt Peggy can teach me at 
least how to treat my companions, for I tind I 
have been very foolish and very wicked.” 

“Bosh!” said Claire. 

Peggy did not wear her spring hat again. She 
made one that was less conspicuous, and much 
more becoming, and even in this small matter, 
overcame evil with good. 


soon 


-- ~@> 
MOONLIGHT AT SEA. 


The waves of the deep round our vessel were dashing, 
In night's sombre hues of dark purple and gray: 
Their crests in the moonbeams at intervals tk ashing, 
And breaking ip creamy and silvery spray 
fet amid all the turme il and mighty Con tion, 
Amid the unrest of the fathomless oce 
Undisturbed by the wind and the waters in motion, 
On the deck the bright moonlight all peacefully lay. 














When our spirits are stirred by heartrending emotion, 
When the nightfall of doubt overshadows our way, 
When dangers surround as a billowy ocean, 
And our lives only glimpses of joy can display, 
pat then may we prove that most marvellous blessing, 
Of rest, perfect peace, in our Saviour possessing 
Reflecting, while on to our haven still pressing, 
From tranquillized minds the calm heavenly ray 
London Christian, 








«> - 
BENEFIT OF TRAVEL. 

An Englishman who for fifty years has done a large 
amount of work with his pen attributes his youthful 
spirits, though he is near eighty, to one cause, among 
other causes, namely: to his habit, now and then, of 
making a clean breast and change in his location and 
mode of life. He says: 

Travel is one of the great invigorators of the system, 
both physically and intellectually, When I have found 
a morbid condition stealing over me, 





I have at once 
started off on a pedestrian or other journey. 

The change of place, scene, atmosphere, of all the ob- 
jects occupying the daily attention, has at once put to 
flight the enemy. 
is nothing like a throwing off the harness and giving 
mind and body a holiday—a treat to all sorts of new ob- 
jects. 

Once, a wretched, nervous feeling grew upon me; I 
flung it off by mounting a stage-coach, and then taking 
a walk from the Land’s End, in Cornwall, to the north 
of Devon. It was gone forever. 

Another time, the ‘jolly’? late dinners and blithely- 
circulating decanter, with literary men that T found it 
almost impossible to avoid altogether without cutting 
my valuable connections, gave me a dreadful dyspepsia. 

I became livingly sensible of the agonies of Prome 
theus with the daily vulture gnawing at his vitals. At 
once I started with all my family for a year’s sojourn ip 


It has vanished as by a spell. There 
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Germany, which, in fact, proved three years. 
fiend had left me the very first day. 


Sut the 


The moment I quitted the British shore the tormentor 
quitted me. I suppose he preferred staying behind, 
where he was aware of s0 many promising subjects of 
his diabolical art. 


Yew diet, new and early hours, and all the novelties 





of foreign life, made his approach to me impossible. 


have known him no more, during these now thirty 
years. 
+r — 
For the Companion, 


A HIDEOUS TOLL-GATHERER. 


In the year 1857, | was mate of the ship //en Bird, 
then making her third voyage. It was in the palmy 
days of the sandal-wood and beeswax trade, and we 
were at the Island of Timor, anchored at Delhi haven, 
taking in a cargo. 

Sandal wood, so valuable because of its enduring 
perfume for the manufacture of fancy work-boxes, desks 
and cabinets, could, at that time, be obtained in consid 
erable quantities in ‘Timor. It grows there as a small 
timber tree among the mountains of the interior. The 
natives are hired to take it to the harbor in small 
logs, carried on the shoulders of two or three men 
walking together, or upon the backs of their tamed 
ponies. 

While slowly taking in this part of our cargo, log by 
log, I, as mate of the vessel, was despatched on a trip 
inland, to hasten the collection of beeswax. Three of 
the seamen accompanied me. Some twenty natives 
of the island also went with us to take up the wild bees’ 
nests, and these were to be paid in goods at the vessel 
for all the wax they might gather. 

For over a week we slept in two bamboo huts set up 


on posts, with thatched roofs, at a place the natives 
called the Paurdees, twenty or twenty-five miles back 
from Delhi. 

Dardece is the Timorese name for a very curious tree, 
the roots of which rise out of the ground in a tan- 
gled, complicated pyramid to the height of sixty, and 
even cighty, feet. It is at the top of this vast mass that 
the real trunk of the tree begins, branching out above 
in a top almost as thick and extensive as the root. 

Often these wide-spread and thickly-woven dardce 
roots inclose an open space at their centre, where one 
may stand directly beneath the great trunk overhead. 
These root systems “re not unfrequently thirty, forty 
and even fifty feet iu diameter, exhibiting a singularly 
grotesque, gnarl) d appearance; and where a forest of 
them stand moderately close together, they present to 
the eye a most bewildering maze. 

But the forests of Timor are, as a rule, by no means 
dense. Open plats, full of rank, coarse grass and flow- 
ers, alternate with the groves of larger trees; and the 
whole country round about the huts, where we spent 
our nights, was one great natural apiary. The huts, in 
fact, were built by bee-hunters, who cach year visit the 
district to get honey and wax. 

Much as has been said and written concerning bees, 
I think the reader will yet find something novel in a 
brief description of the wild bees of Timor, and tie 
odd method by which the natives capture them. 

These bees (the apis dorsata) do not, like the wild 
bees of America and other countries, build their nests 
in hollow trees, or clefts in the crags. I was astonished 
to see hanging te the lower side of some stout branch, 
far up in the tops of the loftiest trees, a great cone of 
honey-comb, often four feet in diameter by five feet in 
length. 





Defended by the smoke, Benu had in a moment or 
two more made a double noose of his smaller linc round 
the comb; and then, with a few deft cuts of his chopper, 
he cleaved off the cone from the limb, and lowered it 
unbroken to the ground. In three minutes more he 
had walked down the tree, much as he had walked up, 
and stood among us, none the worse for his exploit, 
with the exception of a few stings. 

Afterwards, I repeatedly saw Fola, Amme, Motuleet 
and a dozen others of our native squad, climb up for 
nests in the same way. It was their customary method. 
Nothing would have induced me to attempt such a feat; 
nor could any of our sailors be induced or cajoled into 
attempting it. 

A little way out from our huts, on the further side 
and just beyond the three dardee trees, there was a 
rocky gully, or gulch, twenty-five or thirty feet in 
depth, and from forty to fifty feet wide. So steep were 
its sides, and so tangled with creepers and vines, that to 
cross it we should have been forced to make a long de- 
tour, either below or above, had it not been for a bridge, 
which nature had provided in the shape of a tree which 
had fallen across the ravine, spanning it completely 
from bank to bank. 

Ithad beenavery large cld tree. The shattered top lay 
on the side next our huts; and the ends were overrun by 
a luxuriant wild grape-vine, loaded down with clusters 
of grapes, the outer skins of which were covered with 
hair! But their flavor was delicious, though on first 
putting one in your mouth, the hair gave you a very 
peculiar sensation. 

Winding through the top of the tree with the vine, 
there was a beautiful crown-lily, displaying its glorious 
festoons of blossoms side by side with the strange hairy 
grape clusters, so that a most singular and gorgeous 
effect was produced. 

The trunk of the tree, 
which was at least four 
fect in diameter, offered 


ble odor. 


telling “a 


ure was its 





‘These combs are so piled and covered in as to resist 
the weather completely, and are cemented to the branch 
with a thick, glutinous stump of very tough and com- 
pact wax. I estimated the weight of some of these 
large combs at three hundred pounds. 

During the week we were in the forest, we took, I 
should think, nearly five hundred of these honey-cones. 
The honey, save what we could eat with our food, was 
of no use to us, and L have little doubt that thirty or forty 
thousand pounds of honey were destroyed by us in that 
one week; for the wax was all that we cared to take. 

The first time I saw the natives take a bees’ nest, 1 / 
thought their method of doing it as curious as the nest 
itself was odd. 

This particular nest hung from a limb ofa tall, 
straight, smooth-barked eucalyptus tree, seventy-five 
feet from the ground. ‘The trunk of the tree wasa yard 
or more in diameter. To cut it down would have been 
several hours’ work, even for an experienced woods- 
man; while to climb it, after the ordinary fashion, 
would have been out of the question. ‘This is the way 
Benu, one of the Timor men, set to work. 

First, he took from his bundle a torch of some resi- 
nous wood, and lighted it. This torch he attached to 
his waist-cloth, or girdle, by means of a string some 
ten feet long, so that as he climbed up, the slowly 
burning, but densely smoking, torch would hang be- 
neath him. 





To his girdle was also hung a chopping-knife, for cut- 
ting off the comb from the branch, and a long line, in a 
coil, for lowering it to the ground. Fola, another of 
the men, now brought him a strong bush rope, or 
creeper, some twenty feet long, green and pliable, and 
freshly cut from a thicket. 

Benu first passed one end of this creeper round the 
trunk of the tree, then grasping an end of itin each 
hand, leaned back, and setting his feet against the trunk, 
he began to walk up the tree, holding fast by the bush- 
rope and throwing it up, by a quick jerk, after every 
second step. It was wonderful to note the skill with 
which he took advantage of the least roughness, or scar 
in the bark, to get a hold for the loop, or for his feet. 
Ife was not much more than a minute going up sixty 
feet. 

All this time, he was almost enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke from the torch, which seemed to prevent the 
bees from settling upon his body; which, but for his 
waist-cloth, was entirely bare and exposed to their 
stings. 

Arriving directly beneath the limb to which the comb 
was suspended, by a dexterous spring, he threw him- 
self partly over it, then drawing up his torch, so that its 
smoke completely enveloped his body, he rested for 
some moments before creeping out on the branch to cut 
off the comb. 

Thousands of the bees were flying about him, and 
thousands more were clinging in black masses to the 
outside of the comb. But upon Benu’s holding out the 
torch beneath it, they all rose ina dense cloud, filling 











the forest with their deep, solemn hum, 


a perfectly safe bridge across the gully; and for the 
first four days we were constantly going back and 
forth on it. Ithad evidently been used for this pur- 
pose, either by men or wild animals, long before our 
arrival, for the log was worn smooth apparently by the 
many feet that had passed and repassed on it. 

Though still tolerably sound and strong, the log was 
plainly a hollow one; and out near the middle of it 
there was a hole in the upper side. I noticed this hole 
the first time I went across, and thought what an ugly 
thing it would be to step into it when crossing with a 
load. It must have been not far from a foot and a half 
in diameter. 

Several times, while walking over this log, I noticed 
a strange, sicening odor coming from it, which, though 
faint, was very nauseating; and once, when standing 
stillfor a moment, looking down into the gully beneath 
it, T sa some bunches of what appeared to be bones, 
wadded together. There were a good many of these 
lying there among the vines and rank grass, and I con- 
eluded that a number of animals had dicd, or been 
killed there, and that the peculiar odor came from 
these. 

The fourth evening we were there, just at sunset, 
when the natives were coming in from bee-hunting, 
each with his great sack of mashed comb on his head, I 
suddenly heard a fearful outery in the direction of this 
gully. 

“Some of ’em have tumbled off’n that log!” Myers, 
one of the sailors with me, called out, and we all ran 
from the hut where we were eating supper, to see what 
had caused so dreadful a shriek. 

On coming in sight of the log that spanned the ravine, 
a strange spectacle presented itself. Dangling from the 
under side of the log, struggling and shrieking, hung 
one of the natives—a brother of Benu, named Oati. 

At the same instant I perceived the folds of a mon- 
strous mottled snake, rising in great loops above the 
log, and heard a native who was standing on the farther 
end of the log screaming, “U’lar lehai! U’ lar lehai! 
(Great snake! Great snake!) ‘Tasahu! tasahu!” 
(Help! help!) “Come forth, white chief, with your fire 
gun!” 

Without waiting to get my gun, for poor Oati’s shrieks 
were awful to hear, I seized a large handspike lying 
near, and dashing out on the log, delivered two heavy 
blows upon the serpent’s writhing folds, cither of which 
I feel certain would have broken an ox’s back. 

Feeling these, the monster dropped Oati, whom it 
had seized by the thigh in its mouth and was holding 
up by main strength, and rearing its huge, flattened 
head six or seven fect above the log, looked me full in 
the face, its great eyes dilated with fury and its tongue 
licking the air with a strange hissing sound. 

It was a sight to startle the bravest of men. I struck 
at its head and leaped backward on the log, but lost my 
footing when close to the bank of the gully, and slipping 
off the trec-trunk, went tearing down through the vines 
to the bottom. 

The fall cid not hurt me much, but J was snarled up 


_ THE YOUTH’S 






For awhile it writhed and twisted there, emitting a most horri 


beat it to death with Landspikes. They then cut away the log and 
let its body 

With my 
say that I placed this pole three times along the dead serpent’s body, 
and had still a foot to spare off its tail, perhaps T shall be accused of 


At the middle, its body was nearly as thick as a man’s; and 
its scales w 


and great lidless cyes. Its colours were a pale yellow along the 
belly, shading to coppery hues on its sides, with livid brown and black 


S COMPANTON. 


in vines, and it was some moments before T could strug- 
gle out, or even clear away the foliage sufliciently to 
see whether the great snake was after me or not. I 
could hear a tremendous shouting and noise, however, 
and soon the reports of several guns. 

The moment I got clear of the dianas, 1 ran through 
the bushes and grass, down the bed of the gully; anc 
here I came upon Oati, crawling off on his hands and 
knees. His thigh was bleeding profusely from several 
deep, ugly-looking Aoles, and his ankle was out of joint 
from the fall. 

There was so sav: 





ca battle going on above us, that 
ance were unnoticed. After sev- | 
eral efforts 1 succeeded in throwing Oati’s ankle joint 
back into place; and then binding up his leg the best I 
could, I helped him along to a place where it was possi- 
ble for us to climb out. 


my shouts for assis 





But altogether this had occupied fifteen or twenty 
minutes; so that the fight which Myers and Benu, 
Amme, Fola and the rest were making with the “ U’lar 
lehai” was now for the most part over. 

The shots had driven the serpent back into the log; 
whence, according to Oati, it had darted its head out to 
seize him, as he walked across. Myers was now watch 
ing for it—firing whenever it thrust its head out from 
the hole. He said that he had put two balls clean 
through its body before it had commenced to slide back 
into its retreat. 

Benu now brought an axe, ard in the course of an 
hour the great log was cut off, close to the bank, and 
fell down with a loud crash—one end of it--into the 
gully. It split as it fell, and the body of the python 
was thrown partly out of the hollow; but the crack 
closing somewhat again, as the end of the log came to 
rest on the bottom of the gulch, the great reptile was 
(held fast within it. 








Seeing it was caught fast, the natives went down and 


fall out. 
pocket-rule I measured off a ten-foot pole, and when I 


snake story ;” nevertheless, it’s the truth. 
ere as large as clam shells. But the most ferocious feat- 
great, bony, flattened head, with its huge gaping jaws 


markings along the back. 

There is little doubt that this monstrous creature had 
long had its lurking-place in the old log; and it made 
me shudder to think how many times we had all passed 
back and forth over its head. 

— 4~@ 
PANSIES. 

I send thee pansies while the year is young, 

Yellow as sunshine, purple as the night; 
Flowers of remembrance, ever fondly sung 

By all the chiefest of the Sons of Light; 
And if in recollection lives regret 

For wasted days and dreams that were not true, 
I tell thee that pansy freak’d with jet” 

Is still the heart’s-case that. the poets knew. 

Take all the sweetness of a gift unsought, 

And for the pansies send me back a thought. 

Good Words. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MOON. 
By Prof. Richard A. Proctor. 
T am going to say a few words about the moon; but 
there are many matters relating to her of great in 








terest which I must leave untouched, for the simple 
reason that there is notroom 
to speak of them in a single 
paper. 

Thus the moon’s changes 
of shape from the horned 
moon to the half, and thence 
to the full moon, with the 
following changes from full 
to half, and so to the horned 
form again, are well worth 
studying; but [should want 
all the space lam going to 
occupy, merely to explain 
properly those changes 
alone. So a study of the 
way in which the moon 
rules the tides would, I am 
sure, interestevery thought- 
ful reader; but there is not 
room for it here. 

Let us now turn to con- 
sider the moon; not as the 
light which makes our Piy,1, 


body which governs the mighty ocean in its tidal sway, | 
but as another world, the companion planet of the 
earth. 

It has always been a matter not only of the deepest 
curiosity, but of the greatest scientific import, whether 
other planets, and particularly our own satellite, are in- 
habited or exhibit any traces whatever of animal or veg- 
etable life. One or two astronomers have claimed the 
discovery of vegetation on the moon’s surface, by reason 
of the periodic appearance of a greenish tint; but as 
the power of the telescope is such as to bring the moon 
to within about a hundred and twenty miles of us, 
these alleged appearances cannot be satisfactorily veri- 
fied. 











The moo. is a globe, two thousand one hundred and 


955 


sixty-five miles in diameter; very much less, therefore, 
than our earth, which has a diameter of about seven 
thousand nine hundred and twenty miles. Thus the 
moon's surface is less than one-thirteenth of the earth's. 
Instead of two hundred millions of square miles as the 


} earth has, the moon has only about fourteen millions of 


square miles, or about the same surface as North and 
South America together, without the great American 
islands of the Arctic regions. 

The volume of the earth exceeds that of the moon 
more than forty-nine times. But the moon's substance 
is somewhat lighter—on the whole, of course, for there 
may be, and probably are, substances in the moon far 
denser than the earth, regarded as a whole 


; as dense, 
in fact, as our heaviest metals. 


Thus the mass, or 


quantity of matter in the moon, instead of being a forty 
ninth part of the earth's, is about an ¢ ighty-first part. 

This small companion world travels like our own 
earth around the sun, at a distance of ninety-three mil 
lions of miles. 

The path of the moon around the sun is in fact so 
nearly the same as that of the earth, that it would be 
almost impossible to distinguish one from the other, if 
they were both drawn ona sheet of paper a foot or so 
in diameter. 

You may perhaps be surprised to tind me thus saying 
that the moon travels round the sun, when you have 
been accustomed to hear that the moon travels round 
the earth. In reality, however, it is round the sun 
the moon travels, though certainly the moon and the 
earth cirele around each other. 

The distance of the moon from the earth is not always 
the same, but the average, or mean distance, amounts 
to about two hundred and thirty-cight thousand, eight 
hundred and twenty-eight miles. This is the distance 
between the centres of the two globes. With this dis 
tance separating them, the companion worlds—the 
earth and the moon—cirele round each other, as they 
both travel round the central sun. 

But now you will be curious to learn whether our 
companion planet, the moon, really presents. th ap 
pearance of a world, when studied with a powerful tel 
escope. 

Ifwe judged the moon in this way, we should say 
that she not only is not inhabited by living creature 8, 
but that she could not possibly be inhabited. What is 
it that makes our carth a fit abode for us who live upon 
it? Her surface is divided into land and water. We live 
on the land, but without the water we should perish, 

Were there no water, there would be no clouds, 
ho rain, ho snow, no rivers, brooks, or other streams. 
Without these there could be no vegetable life, and 
without vegetable life there could be no animal life, 
even if animals themselves could live without water. 

Yet again, the earth's globe is enwrapped in an at 
breathe. Without this air 
neither animals nor vegetables could live. 


mosphere — the air we 
I might go 
further and show other features of the earth which we 
are at present justified in regarding as essential to the 
mere existence, and still more to the comfort, of crea 
tures living upon the earth. 

Now, before the telescope was invented, many as 
tronomers believed that there is water on the moon, 
and probably airalso, Kepler, in particular, expressed 
his belief,—very shortly before Galileo had studied the 
moon’s surface with the telescope,—that the darker 
parts of the moon's surface are seas, the lighter portion 
being land regions. 

But as soon as Galileo examined the moon with his 
largest telescope (and a very weak telescope it was), 
he found that, whatever the dark parts of the moon may 
be, they certainly are not seas. Their surface is seen to be 
covered over with irregularities which remain there all 
the time. 

Some of these irr 





‘gularities are manifestly the 
craters of extinet voleanoes; others are less distinetly 
voleanic in origin, but unquestionably are not fea 
tures of great lunar seas. Some markings were seen 
which Galileo regarded as possibly rivers; though he 
quickly saw how unlikely it was that there could be 
rivers where there were no seas. 

More and more powerful telescopes have since been 
turned on the moon. It has been shown that there are 
not only no seas, but no rivers, pools, lakes, or other 
water surfac 





s. No clouds are ever seen to gather over 





any part of the moon’s surface. In fact, nothing has 
ever yet been seen on the moon which suggests in the 
slightest degree the existence of water on her surface, 
or even that water could at present possibly exist, 
and, of course, without water, it is safe to infer, there 
could be neither vegetable nor animal existence. 

It would seem, then, 
that apart from the ab 
sence of air on the moon 
(a circumstance presently 
to be more fully consid 
ered), there is suchan en 
tire absence of water that 
no creatures now living 
on the earth could possi 
bly exist upon the moon. 
Certainly man could not 
exist there, nor could an 
imals belonging to any ex 
cept the lowest orders of 
animal life. 

But let us consider more 
attentively the telescopic 
appearance of the moon, 
and its meaning. 

In Fig. 1, we have a 
picture of the moon which 
has been carefully copied 


Photographie View of the Moon as Seen through from by photograph, so 
nights beautiful, or as the a Small Telescope. that it 


represents not 


| what has been merely seen with the telescope, but 


what has been recorded by the photographic plate,—tn 
fact, a photographic likeness of the moon. 

And here I may state that by the aid of photography, 
we are now enabled to procure such perfect “pictures” 
of the moon that any one who examires them may have 
as good an idea of the appearance of our satellite’s sur- 
face, as if it was observed through an ordinary tele- 
scope. 

You notice in this picture that the parts of the moon 
which are lightest in tint are also the most uneven. 
They show very large craters, as if tremendous volcanic 
forces had been at work in these regions. The darker 
parts, though not absolutely smooth, show fewer irreg, 
ularities and smaller craters. 
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Now the fact that there are craters and 
other signs of volcanic energy in the moon shows 
that there must at some time have been disturb- 


very 


ances like these—such as earthquakes and crup- 
which are produced on our earth by the 
at 

There are certainly no volcanic eruptions now in 
the moon, for if there were we should be able to see 
the burning masses within the great craters, many 
of which are more than forty or fifty miles in 


tions 


forces work beneath her surface. 





diameter, and some still larger. 

One of the most remarkable of the great lunar 
in Fig. 2. Norare there any 
reasons for supposing that large regions of the 
Y surface at time disturbed by 
movements like those which produce our earth- 
quakes, 

We begin, then, to sce that if ever the moon was 
like our earth, it was in long past ages. 

But when once this thought has occurred to us, 
for other things as well. 


craters is shown 


moon's are any 





we find that it accounts | 
For mstance, the darker parts of the moon are, as | 
{ have said, the most level portions. They also | 
he at a lower level than the regions around them, | 
hordered by mountain regions, just as the great! 
prairies of America are 
bordered bv an elevated 
the 
Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada. We 
TEAS sure there is a 
the dark- 
ness of these vast low- 
Let 
us try to consider what 
that meaning 

Now 
about 


region — between 


be 
meaning in 
Iwing lunar plains. 
may be. 
there 
lower levels 


what is 
the 
of a world like our carth 
distinguishes 
the higher 2? 


which 
them from 


help 
lunarseas, for we know that there are no seas and 


us at once to explain the darker tints of the 


oceans on the moon, it leads us, if we follow it up, 
to an explanation which seems reasonable and 
sutticient. 

All the time, the surface of the land is washed 
by rains which carry down large quantities of 
earth in the form of mud to the rivers, which in 
Thus 
earthy matter is being spread over the floor of the 


turn carry down this matter to the seas. 


ocean. So that if the seas and oceans were m any 
way removed, —as, for instance, if they were swal- 
lowed up im the interior of the earth,—the floors of 
the seas would present a different appearance from 
the parts which, before that time, had formed the 
continents. And if our earth were looked at from 
avery distanece,—as from another planet, 
she would show two distinct kinds of surtace, the 
parts 
mountain ranges, 
belonging to the land, while the parts which had 
been occupied by seas would show large that re- 
gions, with smaller irregularities, and a more uni 
form tint. 

It seems not unreasonable to regard a pecuhiari- 


ereat 


which had been continents showing great 


craters, and other features now 


ty of color on the moon, thus especially limited to 


the lower levels, as caused in some such way as 
have just deseribed. If there never were any fluid 


matter on the moon, [ cannot see how the lower 





levels could possibly come to differ uniformly from 
the higher levels. Since 
they do thus differ, it 
seems reasonable to be- 
heve that lurge parts of 
the 

Mitist 
fluid. 


Seis 


surface 
once have been 
If thud, why not 
like those of our 


moon's 


earth 


For my own part, 
seemng that the moon, 
like the earth, certainly 
had great volcanoes m 
past times, and that the 
great dark plams on 
her surtace cannot well 
be explained without 
supposing that she had 
seas, also, like the earth, 1 feel tolerably sure that 
avery long time ago the moon was like a small 


earth, with continents and seas, mountains and | 
} 


snows and brooks, and | 
all those other features which fit our own earth | 
to be a home for us and our fellow-creatures, ani- 


winds, rivers, streams, 


mal and vegetable. 


It seems to me most likely, also, that at that | population of 605,573. 


time, when the moon was fit to be inhabited by liv- 


ing creatures, she was so inhabited; though I 
need hardly say we can see no trace of the former 
existence of lunar living creatures. 

You may think that it 1s rather bold to believe 


all this for no better reasons than that the moon 


and seems to have had once a large part ot her 
surtace fluid. 
mer existence of ¢ 





earth, while the explanation 1 have given above 


of the dark, flat plains is not complete unless, be- | 
sides believing in seas which formerly occupied | males are better in the Eastern States. The great] cess Helena has four children; Princess Louise 
factories of New England and New York employ 
There ar 


those regions, we believe also in an atmosphere like 
our own, in which clouds could form, from whence 





The regions at a lower 
‘vel are those which . : 
level ar 68 “i Fig. 2. The Great Lunar Crater Copernicus. 
are occupied by seas 
and oceans. And though this thought does not 








be carried down by lunar streams and rivers to 
the great lunar seas. 
Yet it is certain that 
the moon. Nor can there be any air,—at least, 
such air as we could breathe. 
is shown in many ways. 


there are now no 
This absence of air 
Let us consider one. 

The telescope shows that the shadows thrown 
by the lunar mountains are perfectly black. Now 
what prevents the shadows thrown by a mountain, 
or a hill, or a house, on the earth, from being per- 
fectly black ? 

You can easily answer this question, 1f you 
stand in such a shadowed place. For you then 
see that all the light there comes from the sky. 
When, then, we see that no light at ail comes to the 
shadows of lunar mountains, that shows us ther¢ 
is no sky overhead there. And to say there is no 
sky is to say there is no air, or only very, very 
thin air. For our sky is really air, lit up by the 
sun’s light. 

So the moon must present such a seene as Is 
shown in Fig. 3,—a dry, desert waste, with the 
heavens perfectly black even m the daytime, ex- 
cept for the glories of the star groups No life 
can possibly exist 
that 
world. 

It then, that 
as the moon has grown 
old, the waters which 
once adorned her sur- 
face have disappeared 
(probably — they 
been soaked up in her 
interior). ‘The ai 
which 
possible , and 


in 
airless, waterless 


seclis, 


have 


r, also 
once made life 
full pleasant there, has 
She has 
become a dead world. 
Nor can doubt 
that the change which 
has over her 
will pass, hereafter, over our own carth; though 
probably millions of years will have to pass be- 


passed away. 


we 





passed 


fore this world of ours becomes dead and deso- 
late, ike its companion world, the moon. 
+e 
THE HOME COUNTRY. 
You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease, 
Within this region I subsist, 


Whose spirits falter in the must, 
And languish for the purple seas? 


It is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose, 
The land, where girt with friends or foes, 
Aman may speak the thing he will. 
TENNYSON, 
+e 


MALES AND FEMALES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The final figures of the population of the United | 


States in 1880 are 50,152,866. The males outnum- 


ber the females by 888,298; there being 25,520,582 | 


24,682,254 females. It is a curious fact 
that in all nations where an exact record of births 
is made, the number of boys exceeds that of girls. 


males an 


The late civil war was very destructive of hu- 
man life, and chiefly of men’s lives. In 1870 the 
excess of males was a little less than 430,000; but 


the natural increase, and the fact that the number | 


of male immigrants exceeds that of the female, 
has added largely to the excess in ten years. 
While there is this greater number of males in 
the whole country, it is a remarkable fact that in 
every State that borders on the Atlantic Ocean or 
the Gulf of Mexico, ex- 
ida, Mississippi and 
the reverse 
the case. Women, 
the other hand, are in 
in no State not 
bordering on the ocean, 
or the Gulf, except Ten 


Texas, is 


eXcess 


Nessee. 
In the 
States the excess of fe- 
males It 
nearly ninety-five thou 
sand in New 


northeastern 


large. 


seventy thousand in 
New York, and eleven 
thousand in New Jer- 


In 


proportion is quite the other way, for in the eight 


sey. the newest States and 


Western Territories 


Arizona—more than seven-tweltths of the popula- 
tion are males. 


The contrast between these Territories and an 
Combined, they have a | 
The population of Connee- 


Eastern State is striking. 
ticut is 622,683, or about 17,000 more. Yet there 
are 358,851 males in these Territories, and only 


305,886, or 53,000 less, in Connecticut. 


has 316,797 ; or 70,000 more. 
rhese facts are easily accounted for. 


| In the first place, the emi; 





ration of Eastern peo 


But it is to be noticed that the for- | ple westward is composed largely of young men. | and Louise, the former of whom is the wife of 
reat voleanoes on the moon im- | The births give an excess of males as elsewhere, | Prince Christian of Schleswig, who resides in Eng- 
plies also other features of resemblance to our | but the losses by removal counterbalance the dif- | land, and the latter married the Marquis of Lorne, 


| ference. 


girls and women by the thousand. 


seas on | 


perhaps | 


cepting Delaware, Flor- | 


on | 


England, | 


Territories, the 


Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
valleys, air and water, clouds and mists, rain, | tana, Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and 


The Terri- 
tories have only 246,722 females, while Connecticut 


There are 
was certainly once the scene of volcanic outbursts, | two main influences at work to lead to the result. | eldest of whom was lately married. 


Secondly, the chances for employment for te- | 


of Boston than the entire female population in | 
either of the Territories of Idaho, Arizona, Mon 
tana or Wyoming. 
The census of 1870 showed that more than thir- 
| ty-six per cent. of all the women and girls em- 
ployed in manufacturing in the United States re- 
sided in New England. When New York and 
Pennsylvania were added, more than two-thirds 
of the whole were accounted for. The proportion 
| will certainly be found to have increased in ten 
| years. 
It is not simply that girls living in the East find 
} occupation at home; but there is an emigration of 
females to the places where their labor is in de- 
mand, 


Vermont loses young men who go West, 

and it loses young women who go to New York 
| or Massachusetts, 
| than two thousand in population, and kept very 
| nearly the same proportion of the sexes. 

Much sport has been made at times over the 
| fact that in Massachusetts the females were large- 
1) In 1870, 

there were 107,075 females to every 100,000 males 
| Now, there are 107,695 


In ten years it mereased less 


yin excess. This excess is growing. 


Ifthe chief end of woman 
is to be married, there are some 66,000 women in 


Massachusetts for whom life must bea failure, un- 
| less they emigrate before it is too late for them to 
marry. 

It, however, the matter be looked at philosophi- 
| cally, it will be seen that the excess is a result of 
| the better chance that is given to women in New 

England. Their labor is in demand. They take 
| places that are elsewhere occupied by men. ‘They 
| live an independent life, so far as earning their 
own living is concerned; and if they do not marry, 
| they are not therefore forced to starve. 

The most evenly balanced State in the Union is 
Maine, where there are only 777 more women than 
men, out of a population of 650,000. The Territo- 
where the sexes difler most is Montana, in 
| which nearly three-fourths of the population are 
| Inales. 


ry 


+e 
BRIEF THOUGHTS. 


One now is worth a hundred presentliys ; 
One try, a thousand cants, “Tis try and now 
That makesyour laurelled and world-famous men: 
Not cawts and by-and-bys, 
It is not singing psalms, but being one, 
Is musie in God’sear., Not only lips, 
But also lives, must swell the hymn of praise, 
Or vain the song. To be true worshippers 
We must ourselves be temples, 
+e 
THE QUEEN’S CHILDREN. 


Prince Leopold, the fourth and youngest son of 

Queen Victoria of England, has just received the 
| titles of Duke of Albany and Earl of Clarence, 
| which make hima peer of the realm, and give him 
the right to sit and act in the House of Lords. 

Of all the Queen’s children, Leopold is the most 
accomplished and scholarly, and has the most re- 
fined tastes and talents. Ill-health has always 
withdrawn him, to a large degree, from the gaye- 
| ties of the court and the pastimes usually enjoyed 
| by royal princes, and has inclined him to quiet 

and studious occupations. At the age of twenty- 
eight he is still unmarried, and lives for the most 
| part with his mother at Windsor. 
His two titles are those borne by two of his 
Vrederick, Duke of York, the sec- 
ond son of George III., was also Duke of Albany. 
William, the third son of the same king, was Duke 
of Clarence, before he ascended the throne 
William IV. 

Queen Victoria has been fortunate, not only in 
{the number, but generally in the traits, of her 
ehildren. They have all been well brought-up; 
| fur no household in England was more domestic 
| and well-regulated than that of the royal family, | 
when the good Prince Albert was alive. 4 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


grand-uncles. 


as 


| 
| 
| 


| Of that family, which used to present so pleasing 
| a picture to the Queen’s subjects, all are still living 
except Prince Albert, the father, and the Princess 
Alice, the second daughter. The Princess Alice 
| died several vears ago, the wife of Prince Louis of 
Hesse, and the mother of four lovely children. 
She was Prince Albert’s favorite child and com- 
| panion. 
| There are eight of the Queen’s children still liv- 
All are mar- 
ried except Princes Arthur and Leopold, and the 
| Princess Beatrice, the three youngest; and the 
| good Queen rejoices in no less than twenty thriv- 
randchildren. 
Her oldest son, the Prince of 
now forty years of age, 


ing; four sons and four daughters. 





Wales,—who 
was in his early youth 
| wild and ungovernable; but in recent years he has 


is 


exhibited much stability and many graces of char- 
He is in many ways accomplished. Among 
other gifts, he is one of the most graceful and fluent 
speakers in England. He married the Princess 
| Alexandra of Denmark, a lovely and amiable 
»} young lady, and has five children. 

The Crown Princess of Prussia is the eldest child 
}as well as the eldest daughter of the Queen. She 
j inherits the home-like and domestic qualities of 


acter. 


| her mother, and resembles her in personal appear- 
ance. She is the mother of seven children, the 


a | 
| 


The two next daughters are the Princesses Helena 


| now Governor-General of Canada, and the eldest 
son and heir of the Scotch Duke of Argyll. Prin- 


has none. 
¢ 


| in detail: 
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is thirty-seven, and is a naval officer by profession. 
He married the only daughter of the late Czar 
Alexander II. of Russia. He is the least intelli 
gent of the family. The third son is Prince Ar- 
thur, Duke of Connaught, who has adopted a 
military career. 

There remain only Prince Leopold and the Prin 

cess Beatrice. The latter 1s a young lady of twenty 

four, the prettiest of all the Queen’s daughters, 
who 1s likely soon to be led to the altar by a bride- 
groom of royal blood. 

Thus Queen Victoria approaches old age sur 
rounded by a fine group of stalwart sons and ac- 
complished daughters, and a still larger group of 
rosy-cheeked boys and girls, her grandchildren. 
It is rarely that sovereigns have so much reason 
happy in their family relations, or can take 





e 





to be 





pride in such a home-cirele. 
- +o 
SHALL WE DO LIKEWISE? 
The charity of the “Children’s Week” which origi 


nated in some good woman's heart about four years 
in all of the great in 
this country, and is gaining ground rapidly in Europe 
Here is another experiment in kindness of which the 
motive is as fine, and the result is beautiful. 


ago, is now established cities 


Garden 
given by wealthy dwellers in the country to 
their friends, have long been fashionable in England , 


parties 





ut last summer the owner of certain beautiful parks 
and gardens opened them one day to an invited crowd 
of the wretchedest of London’s wretched poor. 
Marquees were erected, on which were tables covered 
with fruit and food in profusion; a stringed band was 
hidden the 
daughters received their guests precisely as though they 


among the shrubbery; hostess and her 
were their equals in position and breeding. 

The consequence was, the visitors strove to conduct 
themselves according to their own idea of the **real lady” 
or gentleman.” Mrs. Burnett, a spectator, gives a pathet 
ic account of the wonder and surprise with which they 
regarded the commonest country sights or sounds; the 
milking of cows; a dairy; a robin’s nest; even the 
grasshoppers in the field, were seen by many, old men 
and women, actually for the first time in their lives. 
“Lawk!” cried one at sight of a wheat field, “there 
And a fir-woou called forth the 
shout, ‘Here's hundreds of Christmas trees all togeth 
er!” Still more pitiful was the exclamation of a girl 
on entering a chamber, ‘*Look, mother; here’s a bed q 
with a room all to itself.” 

The cost of the feast, railway tickets and all, was es 
timated at but fifty cents a head; but who can estimate 
the value, in these bleak, barren lives, of this glimpse of 
sunlight and of God’s beautiful world? 


be straw a-growing!” 


A similar experiment was tried in London by the 
same lady. An Art Exhibition was opened one day to 
the poor of Whitechapel. Explanatory cards were at 
tached to each picture and statue. A committee 
ready to furnish any desired information. 

One thousand “roughs” 


was 





entered the galleries and be 








came quiet and respectful. They went from picture to 
picture, eager to comprehend, delighted with those 
which were in any sense dramatic, or which “told a 
story,” and criticising all with a keen sense of intelli 
gence and delicacy of feeling which often startled the 
artists present. 
“T was warned,” says the donor of this entertain 
ment, “that they would appreciate it no more than 
Circe’s pigs did her feast! that they would much pre 
fer bacon and beer, etc., ete. But they expressed 
more earnest gratitude to me for that day’s pleasure 
than they have given me for all the food or clothes fur 
nished them during my nine years of labor among 
them.” 
In dealing with the poor, we are apt to give them 
only material comforts, and to forget how starved and 
hungry may be the unseen creature within the lean and 
ragged body. 

Aa —_—— 

“JUST ONE GLASS.” 

The New York papers lately contained hints of a 
tragedy, which had its wretched ending in that city; a 
tragedy no less terrible because the same has occurred 
in thousands of American homes. 


Here are the facts 


A young man, a clever, generous lad, the son in an 
influential and pious family in Scotland, two years ago 
fell into dissolute habits. 

Every means was tried to bring him back to his bet 
ter self with little effect, until he saw and loved a young 
girl of his in life. The hope of marrying 
her, of regaining his self-contro! and self-respect, nerved 
him again with the strength of his boyhood. He asked 
his father for the means to bring him to this country, 


own rank 


resolving to begin life anew where no one knew lis 
shame. 

The money for his outfit was given him, and with 
tears and prayers his old father and mother saw him 
depart. The day before he sailed, he went to the woman 
he hoped some day to call his wife, told her he loved 
her, and asked her to wait for him until he returned to 
claim her. 

The promise was given, and the young fellow set sail, 
In this new 
world a happy home,a full noble life, might yet be his! 

On his passage he was observed again and again to 


his heart elated with hope and triumph. 


take out two letters from his pocket and pore over 
them. They had been handed to him as he came on 
board the ship. One was from his father, a passion 
ate, almost breathless, prayer for his safe deliverance 
from the old temptation, the other from his betrothed 
wife, happy, hopeful and loving. 

When within two days’ sail of New York, a friend 
whom he had made on the steamer ordered wine at the 
dinner-table, and filled the young man’s glass. The 
His head reeled 
There could surely be 


smell and sight of it maddened him. 
One little glass? 
no danger in that? He 
drank. 

Two days later he landed in New York ina state of 
intoxication; was driven toa hotel, where he continued 
to drink heavily for a week, until he was seized with 


One glass? 


raised it to his lips and 


delirium and placed under a physician’s care. 

When he recovered, his money was all spent and he 
was ordered to leave the house. 
and understood fully wha: he had done. 





He was sober now, 
He Jooked at 





The second son of the Queen 1s Prince Alfred, 


the landlord steadily. 
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“Go? Yes, 
do,” he said. 
“The’ 


utes,” 


I will go. That is all that is left for me 


to 
bus will be ready to take you away in five min- 
the man called after him as he went up stairs. 
But the next moment his bell rang, and when they 
went up they found him dead upon the floor—his life 
saken by his own hand. The had read so 
often, and that had seemed to promise hope and bright- 


| 


letters he 





ness for the future, lay’ beside him. Thus he left the 
world, without one word of farewell to anybody in it— 
the victim of “just one glass.” 
ad 
EAT. 
As arule smart men are good eaters, though all who 
have good appetites for food are not smart men. It is 


| 


who 
and note fond 
eating, but their partiality for certain 
In Pope's day ham-pie was an appetizing dish 
tu set before 


amusing to look through the biographies of those 


have made a reputation, not only their 





ness for good 
dishes. 


an epicure, for the poet says: 


“Each mortal has his pleasure 


none deny 
Searsdale his bottle, ig 


Darty his * un=pie. 


Lord Chancellor Campbell, who was originally in- 


tended for the “ministry,” tells a good story of Dr. 
Wilson, Professor of Hebrew in the University of St. | 
Andrew’s, who had a passion, not for ham-pic, but for | 


} 


a pie of pigeons. 

On one occasion he sat opposite a huge pigeon-pic | 
and devoured, as he thought, the whole of it. But 
the dish filled with bones, 
the professor discovered a whole pigeon, Which he had 
overlooked 

“1 prefer ‘Baxter's Works,’ ”’ said the professor, im- 
paling the pigeon and transferring it to his plate, **to 
all the divines in the world.” 

The witty professor did not mean to eulogize 
theological works of the author of the 
His witticism was pointed by the custom in Scotland 
of calling a cook who took in pastry to be baked 
‘baxter.’ 

Young Campbell was once appointed to deliver a ser 
mon illustrating the 
Which animal life was sustained. 
student’s sermon called forth hearty 
fessor Wilson. 

“We ought to be thankful,” 
“that man is not as he might have been, fed like 


as 


servant was removing the 


| 


the 
“Saint’s Rest.” 


a 
goodness of God by the manner in 


in the 
Pro 


One sentence 


praise from 
said student Campbell, 
an oys- 
ter, unconscious of his nutrition, but that in addition to 
all the intelicctual pleasures given to us, the preserva 
tion of the individual is converted by a kind Providence 
into a never-fuiling source of enjoyment.” 

to be lightly No 
brain-worker, ambitious to do first-class work, under- 


Good cooking is not esteemed. 


rates the influence of the table. The motto of his din 
ing-room is Macbeth’s salutation to his guests : 


“Now good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both.” 

if he is 
motto, ‘Let 
all men.” For “mod 
as Bishop Hall says, “the silken string run- 
ning through the pearl-chain of all virtues.” 


But at the table, as always, the brain-worker, 
with 
your moderation be known unto 


wise, will eat in sympathy another 


” 


eration is,”’ 


4+@> 

ELEPHANTINE 
Hundreds of men 
amusing picture of the monkey using the cat’s paw to 
take chestnuts off the hot stove. 


laughers 





MORALITY. 
and women have laughed over the 
Perhaps a few of the 


have recognized themselves either in the 
monkey or in the cat. 

Yet it is a common practice to use others to do that 
We may 


But the 


for us which we would not do for ourselves. 
think that we thereby escape responsibility. 


THE YOUTHS 


to torture his friends and waste their time by unintelli- | 
gible writing. 
+e 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

Englishmen proud of John Henry Newman, 
though he has turned his back upon the Established 
Church and become a Roman Catholic Mr. 
Froude reverently speaks of him in his fimous days 
when 
vigor and moral superiority, he ruled Oxford 

Newman’s mind was world-wide. Nothing was too 
large for him, nothing too trivial, if it threw light upon 
the central question, what man really was and what 
was his destiny. 

He was careless about his personal prospects. 
had no ambition to make a career or to rise to rank and 
power. Still less had pleasure any seductions for him. 
His natural temperament was bright and light; his 
senses, even the commonest, were exceptionally deli 


are 
cardinal. 


by 


He | 


} cate. 


He could admire enthusiastically any greatness of ac- | 
tion and character, however remote the sphere of it | 
from his own. Gurwood's **Despatches of the Duke of 
Wellington” came out just then. Newman had been 
reading the book, and a friend asked him what he 
thous ght of it. 

“Think?” 
oui! 

He seemed always to be better informed on common 
topics of conversation than any one else who was pres- | 
ent. He was never condescending with us, never di- 
dactie or authoritative; but what he said carried con 


he said; “it makes one burn to have been 


| Viction along with it. 


When we were wrong he knew why we were wrong, 
and excused our mistakes to ourselves while he set us 
right. Perhaps his supreme meri a talker was that 
he never tried to be witty or to say striking things. 

Ironical he could be, but not ill-natured. Not ama 
licious anecdote was ever heard from him. VProsy he 
could not be. He was lightness itself—the lightness of 


elastic strength—and he was interesting because he 
never talked for talking’s sake, but because he had 
something real to say. 
«@> 
“TREADING” WATER 

Fashionable summer sports have their peculiar risks, 
and every one should know how best to protect him- 
self in danger. Some suggestions made by a writer in 


Nature may be of use to those who spend the summer 
They relate to swimming, and that is an 
accomplishment that is of more serious importance than 


at the sea-side. 


most other mere accomplishments thatare taught young 
people. 

The bathing—I might say the drowning—season is 
now about to begin, and many lives will unhappily be 
lost. As the human frame, bulk for bulk, is lighter 
than water, all that is needful to save life is to permit 
the body to sink until it shall displace as much water 
as equals the body’s weight. 

Then paddle gently, as the lower animals do, with 
hands and feet, the head being held ereet, wherever it 
is desired to go. This direction being carried out 
absolutely all that is needful under ordinary conditions 
to preserve life. 

These few directions ought to be stuck up in every 
bathing place—every bathing and skating piace—in the 
three kingdoms. Children in every instance ought to 

be made to tread water from the carliest age, say in 
shallow slate-baths with blood-warm water, or, when 
convenient and suitable, in some river, pond, or in the 
open sea. 

A leather belt with ring, and a stout rod with line and 
hook, are employed by Portuguese mothers to instruct 
their children. The mother, rod in hand, stands on the 
brink; the child learns in the water. 

In Paris swimming-schools the same procedure is r¢ 
sorted to. The business cannot be begun too soon. I 
saw mere infants sustaining themselves perfectly in the 
tepid waters of Africa. 

Treading water is far safer than swimming ina broken 
sea. Every adult, man or woman, who has not prac- 
tised it should begin. Once the conviction instilled that 
the body is lighter than water, the risk of drowning is 
reduced to zero. The process involves no uncertainty, 
no delay. Very different from swimming, it can be ac- 
quired at once. 
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asserts that what one does through 
does himself, is not only law, but 
He tf 
him is responsible for the character of that other's ac 


legal maxim which 
another he 


good 
good morals. who influences another to a Ty 
tion. 

Singular as it may seem, elephants who have associ 
ated with men notion that they 
not responsible if they use some one else to do a wrong 
act. An anecdote will illustrate this clephantine 
rality. 

A gentleman in Rangoon bought three 
phants to send to England. They 
playful, but cunning. Knowing that it was wrong to 
steal paddy (unhusked rice),—the idea had doubtless 
been impressed upon them by punishment for stealing, 
—they But if a boy 
went to see them, he would be seized by one, the little 
trunk coiled around his arm, and he be led to where the 
paddy was kept in bags. 

The elephant would make a cat’s paw of the boy’s 
hand to take up a handful of paddy. Then letting go, 
he would turn up the end of his trunk, open it, and 
coaxingly invite the boy to drop in the paddy. 

Should the boy, however, put it back in the bag, his 
arm would be again seized by the trunk, and his hand 
again inserted into the paddy-bag. 


also entertain the are 


mo 


young cle 


were tame and 


would not touch it themselves. 


The boy, anxious to be released, would usually drop 
the paddy into the trunk, and the clephant would blow 
the rice into his mouth. After repeating the operation 
several times, the elephant would scamper off, feeling 
that he had got the paddy without stealing it. 

There 
notion of morals, and congratulate themselves when 
ever they have made another person doa *smart” thing 
for them, 


are not afew men who have that clephant’s 


«~@> 


MR. CHOATE’S HAND-WRITING. 
Rufus Choate’s writing was a standing joke to his 
Few of them were able to read even his familiar 
letters to themselves. It was said that Mr. Choate him- 
self could not decipher his own writing when the manu- 
script was a few weeks old. This carelessness of his 
friend was a real grief to Mr. Webster, who believed 
that the only use of correspondence was to be read, and 
that it was the duty of everybody to make himself in- 
telligible whether by tongue or pen. 

On one important occasion, at a critical period in 
Webster's political life, Mr. Choate sent him a letter, to 
tell him of arrangements made for a public meeting to 
vindicate his position. Mr. Webster could not make it 
out, and sent a reply, half.playful and half-severe, tell- 
ing Mr. Choate that the letter gave him no information, 
and might as well have been written in Choctaw. 


friends. 





fit, I will bear the expense of the experiment.” 
Webster was in the right. 


He added, “You ought, my dear Choate, to go to a 
writing-master for a quarter, and for my personal bene- 
Mr. 


WHERE THE MONEY WAS. 

“Plaze, ma’am, is a thing lost when ye know where 
inquired Bridget. ‘*Why,no,” said her mistress. 
‘Thin it’s all right with the tay-kettle that’s down in the 
bottom o’ the The a Washington 
man’s board-bill money, that was promptly paid, but 
very slowly realized, was as safe as that of Bridget’s 
| tea-kettle. 


well.” condition of 


In 1866, a boarder left his lodging in Washington ow- 
ing fifty dollars board. He wrote to his landlord that 
he had remitted the amount, but it was never received, 
and the landlord remained in doubt whether it had ever 
been sent. 

A few months ago, the same landlord, 
long absent from the city, returned, and happening to 
relate the incident, was advised to inquire at the Dead- 
Letter Office for the missing money. 

He did so, and Col. Dallas, on questioning him discov 
ered that he was undoubtedly the rightful owner of a 
letter on record there as having contained fifty dollars, 
but which had been misdirected by the middle letter of 
the name being wrongly given. 

The money had been covered into the 
that an act of Congress was necessary to get it out, 
that was procured in the last hours of the session. 


having been 





‘Treasury, so 
but 


~@> 

PUZZLED. 

A funny incident occurred ina barber's shop in Italy 
when Hon. Mr. Bruce, the colored United States Sena 
tor from Mississippi, was travelling in that country. 
He went into a barber-shop to have his hair dressed. 
“You know,” said Mr. Bruce, in describing the inci- 
dent, ‘that the the 
longer it gets the shorter it grows, and really outkinks 
every conception of curiosity. 


hair of my race is very singular; 


“In my case, there was just enough of the black race 
dashed With the white to furnish my barber such a 
specimen of wool as he had never seen before. sie 
toiled with it, and was puzzled. 

“After running his comb through it, he would press 
it down with his hand, but it — stay down; it 
persisted in jumping up like -in-a-box. He went 





| hot weather, against the use of impure or sour milk, al- 


} milk in their preparation, 


his rare qualities of character, his mental | = 


‘| 


COMPANION. 


Too much caution cannot be exercised, especially in 


ways a fruitful source of cholera infantum and summer 
complaint. All artificial foods for children, requiring 
areopen to this objection. 
Nestle’s Milk Food is the only food known to us requir- 
ing only water, and which can be used from birth to ex- 
treme old age. Ask your family physician about it before 
going to the country or seashore. (Com, 
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THE REVISED 


New Testament. 


The Comparative Edition. 





BOTH VERSIONS IN ONE BOOK. 





The Revised and 
the Old or King 
James Versions 


GoMPARATIVE arranged in 
NEW TESTAMENT Parallel Col- 
umns, 


OLD AND NE 


ARA 


This book is 7 44 x 55, 
inches in size, 
almost 700 pages, and 
has the foot notes; and 


list of 
renderings 


readings 


mittee, recorded 
their desire. 


face, page 11. 





type:— 

1 Let not your heart be troubled: 
ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. 

In my Father’s house are many 
mansions: if ¢ were not so, I 
would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. 

3 And if I go and prepare a 
place for you, 1 will come again, 
and receive you unto myself: that 
where LT am, there ye may be also. 

And whither | go ye know, 
and the way ye know. 

There are two columns on cach page, 
posite the verse of the 





outand called in another easloes r, Who stood over my 
wool, wondering. 

“Finally, he got out bis scissors, clipped it off to suit 
himself, and carefully wrapped up the fleece for pres- 
ervation as the greatest curiosity he had ever seen. 
could not speak Italian or he English, so he must won- 
der to this day what manner of man I was.”—Southern 
Observer. 


THE DIFFERENCE, 





| it is supposed to be an “aristocratic” malady. 


| respondent of the Western Christian Advocate says: 
from here, was entertaining 4 
Among the guests was a phy 
skilful. 








to the medicine-man. 
tween the two diseases? “Yes,” 
Dominus morborum ; and the other morbus domino- 


rum; i. e., “One is the lord (chief of diseases, and | described and i!lustrated in the Companion Supple 
No public man has a right | the other is the disease of lords.” 


Englishmen feel rather proud of having the gout—as 
A cor- 


The Earlof Harewood, whose place is a few miles 
large party at dinner. 
an as wilty as he was 
The affinity of rheumatism and gout came up 
in the course of conversation, when an appeal was made 
Was there any relationship be- 
he replied, ‘‘one is 


same verse in the new translation. 
| makes this book one of great popular value, 
away with the 


| ing passages. 
Several million new version Testaments have beer 
| sold, but this arrangement is the best , and for the size o 
| type, paper, binding and convenience is the best of then 
| all. We have facilities for furnishing these 
postage paid, at the low price of $1.50, 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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MUSIC FOR THE HOME. 


The “Carpenter Companion Organ” was quite full 





| ment of June sth, 


contains 


has also inthe back the 
and 
preferred 
by the American Com- 
at 
See Pre- 


We print a few verses, showing the size and style of 


and directly op- 
old translation is printed the 
This arrangement 
as it does 
necessity of using two books, and saves 
| the time that would be oce upie d in seeking correspond- 


‘Testaments, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 
AN OLD-FASHIONED WOOING. 


Footprints of some shy lover show 
Where they go , 
From villave to farm, in the morning snow, 


Phe tarmer, florid and well-cvo-do, 
Blusters, “Who 
Is that bashful boy comes here to woo?” 
With burning blushes and downecast eyes, 
ellie tries 
To tell her trouble, but only cries, 


Phe simple seeret which poor Nell 
Cannot tell, 
The anxious mother interprets well; 


And out of a wise and tender heart, 
Takes the part : 
Ot her child, with gentle, persuasive art, 


“Somebody once came wooing me, 
Shy as he! 
They may be poor, but so were we. 


“*No matter for wealth and grand display,’ 
‘ou would say: 
‘We can be happy! Then why can’t they ? 


“We are prowl, who were humble then; but oh! 
igh or low, 
Happier days we shall never know!” 


“Pooh, pooh! well, well!” Hey ields assent, 
But must vent 
His grudging fatherly discontent, 


That she, their child, so jealously reared, 
So cndeares , 
By all they have borne for her, hoped and feared, 


From them and their love should turn away, 
The sane old law, in the same old way, 


And placing her hand in the hand of a man, 
Work and plan. 
Beginning the world as they began, 


He vields assent: the bright heaven clears, 
As she hears: 
The red dawn breaks through her doubts and fears, 


The days bring sigus of a coming change: 
That is the strange 
New raiment the busy hands arrange ? 


The patterns they draft, and the seams they sew? 
n the glow 


Of the clear dusk, over the rosy snow, 





The lover comes to the farmer's door; 
bul ne more 


Shy and abashed, as heretofore, 





But manly of mien and open-browed, 
Pieased and prow 
That his love is approved and his suit allowed, 





For the father, whe frowned, at last has smiled, 
Reeoneiled, 
On the modest vouth whe has won his child, 





“Hight sort of chap; Dlke his way! 
What d’ye say ? 
We'll have him at dinner Christmas-day.” 


A wild white world lies all around, 
inter-bound 5 
River and roof and tree and ground, 


And the windows are allat Christmas-time 
Thick with rime, 
Hut the poultry is fat and the cider prime, 


he thankful mother brings forth her best 
Por their guest; 
Aud the father is merry with tale and jest. 
Ruby jellies in autumn stored 
Crown the board; 
The goose is carved and the cider poured, 
The house shows never, in all the year, 
Better cheer, 
For guest more honored or friend more dear, 
Here the doe 





has sat. and as he quatfed, 
H the draft; 
At those old stories the parson has laughed, 


And there with his host by the fire, the great 
agistrate 
Flas puffed, iu familiar tete-a-tete, 


The daughter listens, and glad is she, 
Gilad to see 
Father and lover so well agree. 


She listens and watehes, with joy and pride, 
Phen, beside 
The glorious chimney, glowing wide, 


They bask in the blaze of the bounteous oak, 
Bask and smoke, 
And the voung man laughs at the elder’s joke: 


Lover's laughter, that will not fail, 
Though the tale 
Be sometimes dull, or the joke be stale. 


Hle will laugh and jest, or in graver mood, 
isten to good 
Sagacious counsel, as young men should, 
He reasons well; and his wit is found 
Sharp and sound; 
fle can pass opinion and stand his ground, 








Feats of strength and of foolery, too, 
S yean do 


When he joms in the games of the younger crew. 


He opens his wateh for the boys to see, 
On his knee; 
Aud sings them a merry song, maybe, 


She shares his triumph, and thrilled to tears, 
Overhears 
Words meant for only the mother’s ears, 


“Well, yes.” says the farmer, all aglow, 
Speaking low; 
*As likely a fellow as any TI know!” 


‘To her pleased faney the sweetest word 
Ever heare 
Mis praise of the man her love preferred! 
And wellmay parent and child rejoice, 
rhen the voiee 
Of prudence approves the young heart's choice! 


THE YOUTIVS 


saint; ‘surely it is the right side, for it is the side 
nearest heaven.” 

The aged man intensely enjoyed, writes his 
biographer, what George MacDonald has called, 
“The gran’ delicht o’ seein’ auld age rin harplin 
awa’ frae the face o’ the Ancient o’ Days.” 

One Easter Day, he was discoursing in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, on the words, “And entering into 
the sepulchre they saw a young man sitting on the 
right side, clothed in a long white garment.” Sud- 
denly he broke out into an application of the 
words, as natural as impressive. 

“A young man—an angel—and who ever heard 
of an old angel? No, nor (looking at the pale 
faces of the patients around him) a sick or para- 
lyzed angel. The angels have perpetual youth 
and health, that belongs to life and immortality, 
and righteousness is immortal. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ says of us in the resurrection kingdom, 
‘Neither can they die any more, but are equal to 
the angels.’” 

“Did you ever hear of anything so beautiful ?” 
asked a poor, aged, trembling patient of another. 
+e 


MANNERS A CENTURY AGO. 

The worla has moved. The nineteenth century 
is more decorous than the cighteenth was, and ca- 
joys more of the comforts of life. Take, as an il- 
lustration of progress, Scottish socicty. A hun- 
dred years ago, it was as picturesque in its man- 
ners, and as rude also, as the wild scenery of the 
Highlands. Strange contrasts met the eye of the 
foreign visitor. He saw the laird living in an old 
house with massive walls of red sandstone or gray 
granite. A square castellated tower showed that 
it was built in unsettled times, when an onslaught 
of enemies had to be resisted. The tarm-buildings, 
with their heaps and pools of manure, were within 
a stone’s throw of the laird’s door. The cottages 
of his tenants were hovels, with unplastered walls, 
ragged thatch-roofs and straw-bound chimneys. 

The laird was usually a deep-drinker and an 
over-much feeder. His “leddy” found employ- 
ment in driving her maids from pillar to post. 


was of the plainest sort. Neither she nor her 
daughters cared to read, and there were not many 
books, then, to interest the feminine mind. 

But the laird and his wife were aristocratic and 
knew the prestige of blue-blood. On the laird’s 
death, his unmarried daughters clubbed their  lit- 
tle dowries and went to reside in some town, 


ciety. 

In Edinburgh, fine ladies inhabited flats on a 
fifth or sixth story. When they went out to a 
party the condition of the common stairs obliged 
them to hold high their robes of brocade. 
A couple of porters, called “caddies,” carried 
went before with a flaming torch to show the way 
through the filthy and ill-paved alleys. 

In the smaller towns, a lady going to a party 
was preceded by a lass bearing a bandbox, and a 
came early and stayed late. In the retiring-room, 
herself. She appeared before the company in a 
dress which had been handed down as an heirloom 
from generation to generation. 

Everybody was familiar with all the dresses, 
whose antique fashion was set off by frills and 
falls and tuckers in old family lace. Though they 
dressed at each other, there were few surprises 
and, therefore, fewer heart-burnings than now. 
Cards entertaired them, and the play was en- 








blood did not prevent them from forgetting their 
manners. During the play they told bits of news, 
with which their maids and their inferiors, anxious 
to pay them court, had crammed them. 

No modern reporter was better informed of what 
was going on than these aristocratic dames. And 
no story-writer was more able than they to con- 
struct a sensational scandal out of the slightest 
materials, 4 

If there was dancing, it was carried out in a 





and formal courtesies. The rules of etiquette and 
precedence were rigorously observed. 
courtesy nor etiquette forbade the gentlemen from 


ners 






less picturesque 
a hundred years 








ago. 
+e momen 
EXCITING WOLF-HUNT. 


Counties, 
heavy rewards for their destruction. 
rewards, Robert Davidson and Porter Smith and a boy 


To secure these 


started ont ona grand wolf-hunt. They travelled in: 


light wagon, drawn by two horses of little value. 


She had no accomplishments, and her education | 


They were poor, but the town’s people at once ac- | 
knowledged their right to move at the head of so- | ; " cure : 
i | Looking out into the fast-falling snow, what was his 
| surprise to discover, perched on the outside sill, an 


them in sedan-chairs at a swing-trot, while another ! 


lantern also, if it were winter, when darkness | 


livened by the usual wrangle, in which their blue- | 


courtly style, with an elaborate profusion of bows 
But neither 


coming into the dance full of wine, or from offer- 
ing the broadest of compliments to their fair part- 


are an improvement on those of | 


An unusual number of wolves in Elk and McKean 
Venn., induced the farmers there to offer 


COMPANION. 


to reach the scaffold. 
parted. 

Satisfied that they might risk coming down, Smith 
concluded he would descend and seek the boy, who had 
been left in charge of the horses, while Davidson would 
prepare breakfast. 

Smith proceeded in the direction of the stable, and 
| when a few rods from it found a large wolf lying dead, 
having been shot by the boy. The lad was perched on 
the top of the stable, safe, but almost frozen. 

In the stable were two wolves that had been so badly 
hurt by the horses in their struggle to escape, that it 
was but the work of a moment to kill them. 

One of the horses had been killed; the other was 
loose in the stable and had been bitten, but was not se- 
riously hurt. 

After seasoning the carcass of the dead horse abun- 
dantly with strychnine they started back to the plat- 
form, and remained there till about noon they concluded 


About sunrise the wolves de- 








their hides. 

Arriving at the stable, four of the largest of the pack 
were found there, but were almost dead from eating the 
poisoned carcass of the horse. 

‘They were killed. 1t was now tolerably certain that 
most of the pack had been destroyed. 


home Saturday, having received a bounty of one hun- 
dred and thirty dollars, and the skins are estimated as 
worth at least fifty dollars more, making a pretty suc- 
cessful trip after paying for the old horse. 

a +> —_ 
For the Companion. 


THE HEART-SONG. 


A silver tongue and sparkling eye 
Are lovely, to be sure; 

And sunny smiles;—yet all in vain, 
Unless the heart is pure. 





| 


A fairy step, elastic, free, 
Ilands small and lily white 
Are welle h;—yet all in vain, 
| Unless the heart is right. 
| 





And wit and beauty, wealth and fame, 
All graecfully combined, 
Will win applause ;—yet all in vain, 
Jnless the heart is kind, 








Such graces many friends may bring, 
And high position, too; 

Yet know this well:—tis all in vain, 
Unless the heart is true. 





E. NASON, 
- + 


A FUNNY LITTLE BEGGAR. 


made even the wildest birds tame—and it is not strange 





that the more familiar species of feathered sutferers | telling effect. 


often appealed for human protection from the cold 


One incident, similar to many others during those bi.ter 


December and January days, is related by a gentlemar 
of New London, Conn, in the Zelegram of that city : 


One Saturday evening, when a furious northeaster 


was raging and sifting the fine snow under doors and 


window-sills, his attention was called from his newspa 


| per by a persistent tapping at his library window. 


| At first he supposed it was caused by the rattling of | 


infuriated beasts, maddened by their ineffectual attempts 


to start for home, having stripped the dead wolves of 


With thirteen hides and scalps the hunters reached | 


The inclement weather of the recent severe winter 
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angry, and I expected to receive notice, but I have not 
received it yet.” 

Months passed, and he remained in his situation. 
After a while he called on me, and I saw in his face 
that something had happened. 

“Well, Mr. —,” I said, “have you had your dis- 


“No,” he said, “I have not,” and smiled. 

“What then?” 

“A very confidential post in their service, with a 
higher salary, has fallen vacant, and they have put me 
into it!” 

On second thoughts these unprincipled men had come 
to the conclusion that a clerk who would not deceive a 
customer would not deceive them, and was too valua- 
ble to be lost. 

+> — 


BROUGHAM IN SOCIETY. 

Lord Brougham was an excellent conversationalist. 
He shone in society as brilliantly as in the House of 
Commons or at the bar. Chevalier Wikoff, who once 
met him at a dinner-party given by the Countess of 





Blessington, thus describes the style of his conversa 
tion: 


It was anew sensation to find myself in his society, 
to hear his ringing voice, witness his animated gestures, 
and enjoy the variety and brilliancy of his unrivalled 
conversation. 

Lady Blessington handled him with rare dexterity, 
and suggested topics she knew would stimulate him to 
the utmost. 

He talked with a volubility IT never heard equalled; 
and such talk! What variety, force, glitter, mingled 
with sarcasm and wit! 

It seemed as though he must give vent to his 
thoughts, always bubbling up, or suffocate. It was 
said he had more knowledge than any man living, and I 
could well believe it; but on this occasion his purpose 
Was not 80 much to enlighten as to amuse. 

He indulged in racy, stinging comments on the men 
and things of the time, and he appeared to revel in the 
fun. 

I had seen him in the House of Lords the graceful, 
dignified, impassioned orator; but this was a new 
phase of his character | was not prepared for. 

What astonished me most of all was the irrepressible 
vitality which demanded incessant outlet. 

His brain seemed not to require an instant’s rest. It 
flew from Dan to Beersheba, noting and discussing 
everything on the way. 

His body was as active as the mind, and was in cease 
less movement. The eyes constantly changed expres 
sion, the nose had a nervous twitch, the arms incessaat- 
ly gesticulated. No part of him was for a moment in 
repose. 1 fancied that some day the volcanic forces 
| within would scatter him in a thousand fragments. 

"| He was fond of relating anecdotes, which he did with 

Hlis control over language was something 
marvellous, and he used words as a skilful painter does 
colors, to give the exact tint toa he said. 

He rarely employed ‘words of learned length and 
1} thundering sound.” 
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BABY IS DEAD. 
Life in allits phases is revealed to the operator by 
the click of the telegranh. 





Ile becomes, by virtue of 


a loose blind or the shaking of a window-sash in its | bis position, the silent confidant of the rich and the 


groove; but becoming annoyed at its continuance, he 
walked to the window to secure the noisy frame. 


English sparrow with its feathers puffed up into a com 
ical little ball to protect it from the wind. 









ise of his disturbance. 
shing to see if his conjecture was correct, he drew 
back into the shade of the curtain and watched the 
shivering bird. In a moment the comical little heac 
emerged from its downy covering, and, peeping first t 
this side and then to the other, the tiny bird begat 
again to summons for admission on the glass. 

The gentleman thrust his hand out cautiously fron 


| his retreat and quietly raised the sash an inch or two, to 
the lady unpacked the bandbox and rearranged | 


allow the timid caller ingress. 
‘The sparrow hopped cautiously on the inner sill, anc 
eradually 





self into a comfortable enjoyment of the warmth anc 
light. 


the morning, when the window was opened, it joince 
its chattering companions in the fir trees on the lawn. 


} story: 


After the fall of the deep snow one of the thoughtful 
matrons of our town regularly seattered the crumbs 
from her table in the yard, that the hungry birds might 


be fed. 


her bounty. 

Among the number was a crow. At first he ay 
under the ban. Butafter an unmolested expericnee « 
several weeks he grew so trustful as to cat bread fror 
the hands of little children. 

But still more remarkable is this. 
crow brought with him to the premises a lame crow 


alarm. His guide flitted beside him, and, after bowin 


self in the garden-walk. 


When the latte 


pitable treatment. 
The pantomime was as eloquent as speech, and qui 
} as effective. Presently both reached the spread and e1 
| joyed “a square meal.” 
laily visits. 
horeau established the most friendly and confider 
tial relations with all sorts of animals out in his lonel 





and supplying their wants. 
A +o 
THEY KNEW HIS WORTH. 
A clergyman relates the experience of a faithfe 


‘ 


As he stood 
ore the window the noise ceased, and waiting for its | 
‘petition he concluded that the little sparrow had been 


y emboldened by the silence began an elaborate 
toilet, stroking its disordered plumage, aad settling it- 


| 

The strange little visitor was allowed to pass the | 
night within the unusual shelter of the library, and in | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 


In the same line of winter anecdotes of birds the 
Warrenton (Va.) True Index has the following crow 


At first but few came to the banquet, but 


| scores of different kinds of winter birds finally enjoyed 


proached cautiously, as if aware that his feather was 


In a few days that | 


The last comer sat on the garden fenee and cawed 


There the guide strode confidently toward the répast, 


5 © iastic e : , 7 : | and the lame crow limped after him. d . 
ome a. ee hog ch oe og | lagged, the former would turn and assure him of hos- | 2d thirty thousand dollars in money that was kicked 
: i odern manners and ways, if | 


After that the two crows made 


Walden-lake home, simply by showing them kindness } 


‘| poor, the joyful and the sad. ‘To him is whispered the 
marriage, the birth and the death. Daily use dulls the 
sensitiveness of his heart, but not of his ear. It is al 

| Ways open, and now and then the sigh of some great 

sorrow causes him to pause and muse. Thus did the 


| operator who wrote these tender words: 
| 


“Baby is dead!” Three little words passing along 
the line, copied somewhere and soon forgotten. But 
after all was quiet again I leaned my head upon my 
1 | hand and fell into a deep reverie of all that those words 
)) may mean. 

1} Somewhere—a dainty form, still and cold, unclasped 
by mother’s arms to-night. Eyes that yesterday were 

1} as bright and blue as skies of June, dropped to-night 

beneath white lids that no voice can ever raise again. 

Two soft hands, whose rose-leaf fingers were wont to 
wander lovingly around mother’s neck and face, loosely 
holding white buds, quietly folded in coftined rest. 

Soft lips, yesterday rippling with laughter, sweet as 
woodland brook-falls, gay as trill of forest bird, to-night 
unresponsive to kiss or call of love. 

A silent home—the patter of baby feet forever hushed 
—a_ cradle-bed unpressed. Little shoes half-worn— 
dainty garments—shoulder-knots of blue to match those 
eyes of yesterday, folded with aching heart away. 

A tiny mound, snow-covered in some quiet grave 
yard. 

A mother’s groping touch in uneasy slumber, for the 
fair head that shall never rest upon her bosom. The 
low sob, the bitter tear, as broken dreams awake to sad 
reality. The hopes of future years wrecked, like fair 
ships that suddenly go down in sight of land. 

The watching of other babies, dimpled, laughing, 
strong, and this one gone! The present agony of grief, 
| the future emptiness of heart, all held in those three 
little words, **Baby is dead!” 

: Indeed, itis well that we can copy and soon forget 
tT) the words so freighted with woe to those who receive 
ih And yetit cannot harm us now and 





1 





1 


1 





}and send them. 
then to give a tender thought to those whom our care 
| less pen stroke is preparing such a weight of grief.— 
Telegraph Operator. 


y 





ee 


to him and quicting his fears, induced him to trust him- 


ADVENTURES OF A MONEY-PACKET. 
“ This story (told in the London News) of one hundred 
j; about under foot on the platform of a railroad depot 


©) shows how even a very valuable missing article will 


sometimes persist in being found in spite of every prob 
| ability to the contrary. It proves, too, that newspapers, 
1 the best exposers in the world, may also be the best 
Y | kind of disguise. A French banker, M. Pages, by some 
strange carelessness When starting on a journey, lost a 
roll of bonds and bills worth twenty-six thousand 
pounds, and offered a reward of one thousand pounds 
for the recovery of the money. The good fortune of 
| securing the reward was thrust upon a poor soldier 





Within a short distance of the hunting ground was | “¢T® Who was tempted, but followed his better prompt 


an old deserted stable, which had been used by a crew | 8: 
of lumbermen. i every one clse but themselves. 

The horses and wagon were left there in custody of | 
the boy when they started for the hunting ground, each 
carrying a pine board about sixteen feet long, for the 
purpose of putting up a platform. ‘They found two 
small trees, about twelve feet apart, where they erected 
a platform about fifteen feet above the ground, and to | 
each tree they fastened ropes to assist them up and | 
down. 

They then started in search of the wolves, leaving 
their guns on the platform, cautiously watching each 
step of their way. Their pockets were filled with assa 
fetida, in order that the wolves might scent them. | 
They had gone but a short distance when the wolves 

jmade their appearance, and the hunters immediately 
A BRIGHT OLD AGE. | retreated and Suadied the platform. The wolves were 
j at the base of the trees in a few minutes. Messrs. Blank.” 

They selected four of the pack and shot them at once, IT said, “Your case is clear; you must decline to do 
when they discovered that they had left the ammuni- | it.” 
tion at the stable, and they were without powder or He said, “Then 1 shall be dismissed ;” and after a 
ball. | pause, 1 have a wife and family.” 

The prospect was not cheering. Night was coming | I replied, “My dear friend, this is a trial of faith and 
on and the cold was severe. ‘hey had but little room principle; you muat do right, and trust to God to take 
on the platform to move around. | care of you and your family.” 
; : _. |. At the foot of the trees a drove of wolves were mak-| I met him some days after. 
“We're both on the wrong side of seventy,” said | ing night hideous with their howlings and jumping up | “how are you getting on?” 

a friend to him one day. | half way to the platform. He replied, “1 am still in my situation; I had an in- 
* ie See ‘ The night was spent on the platform, and it was a/| terview with the partners, and told them I could not 
“The wrong side!” exclaimed the venerable | night of terror, made all the gloomier by the yells of the | write letters I knew to be untrue. They were very 


In spring the lovers pass elate 
Through the gate 
With golden hinges and bolts of fate, 


It shows that dishonest men value honesty—in 
A young man came toa 
gentleman one day with a case of conscience. Tle was 
| corresponding clerk in a flourishing house of business. 
His employers had begun to direct him to write letters 
to customers containing statements which he and they 
knew to be false. He had objected, and they said,— 


The gate swings open; the gate is passed; 


And at las 
For evil or good the bolts are fast. 





She may bid farewell ov linger still, 
And at will 
ler feet may often reeross the sill, 
“We are responsible for these statements; it is noth- 
ing to you whether they are true or false.” 
I said to him, * Did they sign the letters, or ask you 
to write them in your own name?” 
As soon as the question had left my lips T saw that if 
| there were a difference, both would be wrong, and I 
hastened to tell him so. 
» suid, “I have to sign them with my name, pro 


And tread again the familiar floor; 





eta door 
Ilas closed behind her forevermore, 
. TROWBRIDGE, 
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_ 


“My fourscore years are not labor and sorrow, 
Lam sure, Tecan thankfully say,” onee remarked | 
the venerable Dr. Muhlenberg, alluding to the 
Psalin in the burial service. He would never al- 
low that there was anything forlorn in Christian 


old age. “Well, Mr. —," I said, 


named Ezelot, who had heard nothing of the loss. 


Ezelot was walking through the railway station with 
two comrades, when they noticed on the floor a packet 
wrapped ina newspaper. 
They kicked it along before them for some distance, 
and when Ezclot was getting into the train, going home 
on short leave, one of his comrades, picking up the 
packet, thrust it into the canvas forage bag slung at his 
side, Ezelot going on his way without having perceived 
the little pleasantry. 
Arrived at Neuilly, where his parents live, his mother, 
emptying the forage bag, discovered the bundle, and 
thinking it was a packet of old newspapers, put it on a 
table in the kitchen. 
There it remained for four or five days, till a married 
sister, calling in and seeing the packet, was moved by 
unwonted curiosity. Opening it she discovered docu 
ments representing the twenty-six thousand pounds the 
loss of which M. Pages had advertised throughout Eu- 
rope. 
The European papers are not, however, read at 
Neuilly. The soldier and his parents not knowing 
what else to do, followed the provincial Frenchman's 
instinct and had recourse to the Maire. 
That functionary, communicating with Paris, speedi- 
ly brought down M. Pages, who, gratefally paying the 
| one thousand pounds, went off with his oddly-recovered 

(treasure. Tt would be an interesting supplement to the 
| narrative if we could have a record of the feelings of the 
| soldier who thrust the packet upon Ezelot, when he 
| heard the sequel of the little joke. 


ees 
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For the Companion. 
FORTUNATE FAIRIES. 
Some fortunate fairies once I knew, 
Who lived in a palace with walls of blue, 
With a roof so high that, by night, the stars 
Came sifting in through its purple bars. 


So long were its halls, so vast and wide, 
You could walk a week were you once inside ; 
You could ride a month o’er its spacious floors, 
And still not come to its farthest doors. 


Broad stairs led up; and some so high, 
It would take whole days their heights to try; 
Broad steps led down; some far below, 
Where only the brave would dare to go. 


Fountains, to plash on the fragrant air, 

Blossoms and singing-birds were there ; 

Everything joyous and sweet and bright, 

To charm the senses of ear and sight. 

Pavements were laid of green and brown 

And white; some soft as the cider down; 

Some smooth as glass, or set with stones 

In a soft mosaic of many tones. 

“ What a wonderful palace!” perhaps you ery; 

Then what if you're told that it's you and I 

Are the fortunate fairies who walk the floors 

Of the beautiful Palace of Out-of-doors! 
Mrs. 8. C. STONE. 

———— — 


For the Companion, 





BIJOU. 

Madam A—— lives in France. Her house is in 
the country, and has a garden around it. 

In the garden is a pigeon-house, divided into 
many little rooms, each large enough to accom- 
modate one family of pigeons. ‘The rooms are 
separated by slats of wood, rather closely put to- 
gether. 

You may be sure the pigeons are very happy 
and comfortable in this pleasant home. 

Madam A—— is fond of the doves, and feeds 
them every day. 

The little feathered people gather on the window- 
sill, while she scatters grain and bread-crumbs for 
them. 

One summer morning the window was open and 
Madam was sitting near it, when Bijou flew on 
the window-sill, nodding his head and cooing in 
an excited manner. 

“Now, Bijou, you can’t be hungry, for you have 
had your breakfast,” said Madam. 

Bijou still cried, “Coo-coo,” so his kind mistress 
offered some grain to him; he refused to eat it, 
however, and though he flew away for a moment 
to the bird-house, he soon returned with the same 
story, “Coo, coo.” 

Then he flew in at the window, and catching 
Madam’s dress in his bill, pulled it with all the 
strength which a pigeon could use. 

“I believe this bird wants me to follow him!” 
said the lady. ‘Well, Bijou, T'll come.” 

So saying, she stepped out of doors, and Bijou 
led her to the bird-house. 

Madam looked in, and what do you think she 
saw? Ido not think you could guess. 

There was Bijou’s little mate with her head 
caught between the slats of the partition, so tight- 
ly that she could not draw it back; while the pig- 
cons in the next room, angry at her intrusion, 
were picking the poor bird without mercy. 

It took but a very short time for Madam to re- 
lease the little prisoner, who shook her head, 
winked her black eyes, and in a moment seemed 
all right again. 

I have no doubt she was very grateful to her 
mistress, and to Bijou, too, who certainly had saved 
her life. 

Sheneen —~<~@o—_—___—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
AN OLD-TIME SCHOOLMA’AM. 

Mrs. Miriam Wood kept school in a village not 
three miles from Boston State House, two hundred 
years ago. 

I went to see her grave the other day in the old 
church-yard at Dorchester, and there I met a per- 
son whose grandmother or great-grandmother—I 
forget which—had learned to spell and read in 
“Ma'am Wood's” cottage. 

He told me how kind she was to the little ones, 
and though a birch switch hung up by the side of 
the great open fire-place, she very seldom used 
it. 

The way she punished the little folks that got 
restless or sleepy in the hot summer afternoons, 
was by spreading a quilt and a couple of pillows, 
that she kept for their use, in one corner of the 
school-room, and letting them have a comfortable 
nap. 

Don’t you wish you could have such a nice time 
when you begin to nod and yawn, and wish it was 
four o'clock ? 

Ma’am Wood was like a dear, kind mother to 
all the boys and girls that went to her school; 
they all loved her dearly, and sorrowed when she 
died. 

The Dorchester burying-ground is one of the 
oldest in New England, and on some of the graves 
there are still the large flat stones, now covered 


with moss, that were put down to keep off the 
wolves. 

In a shady corner of this beautiful old grave- 
yard I found the grave of this ancient school-mis- 
tress, who died October 19, 1706. 

This is the epitaph that I copied from the old 
head-stone : 

“A woman well-beloved of all her neighbors, 
For her care of small folks’ education, 
Their numbers being so very great, 
That when she died she scarcely left her mate, 
So wise, discreet, was her behaviors, 
That she was well-esteemed by all her neighbors; 
She lived in love with all to die, 
So let her rest to Eternity.” B. P. 
———_+or— 
For the Companion. 
GRANDMA’S PUSSIES. 

Johnny went to pass the vacation at grandma’s, 
and she had two of the dearest pussies. 

Muff was a Maltese cat, and Datfy a yellow cat. 

They seemed very fond of each other. You 
would really have thought they were good friends. 
Then they were so well-behaved, and had such 
pleasant ways. 

They would rub up against Johnny’s striped 
stockings, and purr so sweetly, and they would 
play with a string or a ball. 

Muff could stand up on her hind legs and beg 
like a dog, and Datfy could press her paw on the 
latch of the kitchen door and open it, as well as 
anybody. 

When it was bedtime grandma took Johnny up 
to his room. 

It was a nice little room. The windows looked 
out on the roof of the piazza, and there was netting 
in them to keep out the flies. 

There were some pretty pictures on the walls, 
and the bed was just about big enough for Johnny. 

“1 never slept in a room all alone before,” said 
Johnny. 





_THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





So then he said his prayers, and grandma kissed 
him and bade him good-night, and soon he was 
fust asleep. 

In the middle of the night he found himself wide 
awake. 

The moon shone bright into his room, and made 
it as light as day. 

Johnny could hardly remember where he was 
at first, but while he was thinking about it, some- 
thing bounced into the room right through the 
netting, and knocked the candlestick off of the 
window-seat, with a great clatter, and Johnny had 
just time to see that it was Daffy, with a mouse in 
her mouth, when Muff bounced in and snatched 
the mouse away from Datfy. 

Datfy flew at Mutf and scratched and bit her, 
jand Muff tlew at Daffy, and they both mewed and 
growled, and made a great noise, and at last Muff 
drove Datfy out of the window again, and then 
| quietly sat down and ate the mouse. 





| Johnny could hear its bones crack. 

When Muff had finished the mouse, she care- 
fully washed her paws, and then went out the 
window again. 

While the pussies were having their quarrel, 
Johnny called to grandma, for he was frightened 
at first, but she was a little deaf, so she did not 
hear him, or the cats, or anything, and when it 
was all over he fell asleep thinking of it. 

Early in the morning he ran into grandma’s 
room, and told her the whole story, and she was 
very much surprised. 

“Shouldn’t you think they would be ashamed 
of themselves to make such a fuss about a mouse ?” 
said Johnny. 

When he went down to breakfast, there sat Muff 
and Datfy, side by side on the rug, looking as 
pleasant and loving, as though they had never 
quarrelled. ANNIE Moore. 
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For the Companion. 
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‘““A NEW BROOM 


SWEEPS CLEAN!” 


a 


For the Companion. 


HOW TO WAIT AN HOUR. 


The children and their auntie were all ready for 
the picnic, the basket of goodies packed, when 
Jonas looked in at the door. 

“I found one of the carriage-springs was 
broken,” he said, “and I’ve taken it to the shop to 
be mended. It will be done in an hour.” 

“An hour!” groaned Madge, and Min, and 
Tom, afl in a breath. 

‘Never mind,” said auntie; “there will be am- 
ple time then.” 

“But to have to wait a whole hour!” groaned 
Tom again. 

“O auntie,” begged Min; “do tell us stories to 
pass away the time.” 

“T have a plan,” said auntie. “I'll tell you a 
story for ten minutes, and then you shall all write 
out what you can remember of it for half an hour, 
while I write a letter. Then we will read them all 
aloud.” 

So auntie took out her watch and spent ten min- 
utes in telling the children of Gulliver's travels. 
Then all hunted up paper and pencils, and sepa- 
rated to write, for they were not to question each 
other. 

Tom went out on the porch where he could see 
the carriage-shop, Madge took the rustic chair in 
the front yard, and Min curled up in the bay-win- 
dow. 

The half-hour seemed very short. 

“Time’s up,” said auntie, sealing her letter, and 
the children flocked in. 

Tom read his first : 

“Gulliver was a traviler, and he traviled. He 
first went to an island where there was big folks, 
an’ they were just having dinner. They put him 
up on the table and give him some dinner, they 
laughed because he could not eat much, and he 





stumbled on a crust and tell flat. A boy ten years 


old grabbed him up by the leg, and he was scart, 
and his father boxt his ears. After that he went 
to an island where there was little folks. There 
fowls were so little that he could take up thirty or 
forty on the end of his knife. It took a good 
many women to cook his food and make his 
clothes; they said once round the thumb will go 
once round the wrist, once round the wrist will go 
once round the neck, &c.” in 

“T said ‘&c.,’” explained Tom, “because I had 
some more to tell when you called us.” 

Then Madge read hers: 

“Gulliver Went to an Island Where there Was 
Very small people they were about 6 inches high, 
and they thought he Was Very large. it took a 
great many to cook his vitules, & to make his 
clothes, and then he Went to another island Where 
the people Were Very Large. they thought he 
Was Very small. The mistress sent her maid for 
asmall dram-cup. and it held about two gallons. 
there cats are three times Larger than an ox. there 
dogs as big as Four elephants i should think he 
Would have been afraid they Wold swallow him.” 

Last came little Min’s: 

“Gulliver was a great traviler he came to a 
island whare ther was little people their fowls was 
so small that he could take twenty or thirty on 
his knife a cag of their drink would be a good 
draugh their beef was a good mouthful it took too 
three hundred tailors to make a suit of clothes.” 

“Here comes Jonas with the carriage!’’ cried 
Tom. 

Said a teacher to the class in composition, ““Make 
a rhyming couplet including the-words nose, toes, 
corn, kettle, ear, two, and bil.” There was si- 
lence for a little while, and then a boy held up his 
hand, in token of success. ‘Read the couplet,” 
said the teacher, and the boy read,— | 


“A boil in the kettle’s worth two on your nose, 
And a corn on the ear is worth two on your toes.” 























nb lo s=> <» S 
(NUTS TO CRACK} 
ae = 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


a. 
HIDDEN FISH. 
“T've heard my grandmother say, that Heaven gives 
almonds 
To those who have no teeth; — that’s nuts to crack.” 
ongfellow. 
Midas, exposed to all their jeers, 
Had lost his art, and kept his ears. 
—Swift. 


2 
REBUS. 





Part of a soldier's equipment. 


3. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
* . * . 


**#*e * 


* 
* 
* 
* 


ee 


* . * . 

The initials and the finals joined give the name ofa 
great Mohammedan feast, which is celebrated on the 
10th of July. The central letters name a devout fol 
lower of Mohammed. 

Cross-words have each five letters, except third and 
fourth, which have seven, and mean as follows: 1, To 
attack again in a disorderly crowd. 2, Oxygen in an 
active state. 3, An Italian musical composer. 4, A 
large stone worn smooth and rounded by the action of 
water. 5, The area in the central part of an ancient 
Roman amphitheatre. 6, The Latin word for name. 


4+ 


CONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
* 


* 
‘eee * * 
* 


ae a 


* 
The central words of the diamond connected form 
the name ofa celebrated English clergyman, who was 
born on the 17th of July, more than two hundred years 
ago. 
I 


1, A vowel. 2, A serpent. 3, A patriarch of the 
Bible. 4, The god of shepherds in mythology. 5 
consonant 


Il. 

1, Aconsonant. 2, Anaeriform fluid. 8, An Eng 
lish painter. 4. An inclosure for certain beasts. 6. A 
consonant. 

5. 
CHARADE. 

My first is a Bible king who hated his new neighbors. 
My second is a substance which, in certain conditions, 
is a destructive agent on a vast scale. My whole isa 


battlefield, one exploit of which is celebrated in a pop 


6. 


EASY ACROSTIC, 


ular poem. 





; Read the initials of the names of the four lower ob- 
jects forward, and the finals backward, and you will 
find what Freddic’s mother keeps in her stone pot. 


Ww. T. O 


Anowers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Land where my fathers died; 

Land of the pilgrims’ pride. 

From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring. 

8. F. Smith; Mount Vernon; deeds; Washington; 
Revolutionary army; leadership; led; danger; free 
dom; President; memory; fills. 

2. J —EWS-HAR— P 

O— RATO —R 
H— omagc —E 


N— EMEsSI —S 
A— NTiscr1 —I 
D— RUIL —D 
A— Tch —E 


M— EcHLI —N 
S— anscrki —T 

JOHN ADAMS. \PRESIDENT. 

3. America. England, 
4. . 


— LUTE. 
O — PINION. 
U — SAGE. 


R — EVOLUTION. 
T — ROUBLE. 

H — ELM. 

O — DIN. 

F — action. 

J — OCULAR. 

U — SuRER. 

L — INcH. 





Y — ELK. 
FOURTH OF JULY. 
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The SurnscripTion Prick of the COMPANION is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the | 
Postage by us. | 


. | 

New subseriptions can commence at any tine during the 

THE COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit 
order is reecived by the Publishers for its diseontinu- 


ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by haw 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in’ Money-orders, Bank-cheeks or 
Draft WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do se. | 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after reecipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 


on your paper can be changed. } 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes | 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 





| 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done. | 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper 


shows to what time your subseription is paid, 
The courts have decided that all subseribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid, 


and their papers are ordered to be 
Letters to Publishers should be 
MASON & CO., Youth’ 


diseontinus 


ed to PERRY 
Boston, Mass, 





adelre 
Comypninion, 





| he 
| self-important man, who was waiting for grist, dispute ay 


TINY CHEMISTS. 
sinall enough to be 
ir 
Wide-spread and deadly epidemics sare 
tation that is s« d 
croscope. 

Equally 
aleoholic 
of all lands and times. 


Nothing is despised \ minute | 


insect is cutting off one of the chief industries of France 


caused by veue 


yamallas to be detected only by the mi- | 


minute vegetables manufacture the various 
kinds of liquors that have been the chief curse 
They lay hold on the 
rotabl the 


ir, 


suyar that 
starch of all | 
it 


is contained in most ve juices, 


grains is readily converted into sug: md change 





|} woman’s house 


} **Unele” 


THE YOUTHS CO 


he had been much puzzled, and the carrier returned to 
shore with a light heart. 


—EE 


A TOMB OF SNOW. 

One of the saddest of the stories associated with the 
heavy snow-storms of last winter, which will long be 
remembered as one of the 
tury, is the In one section, near the foot of 
the Blue Ridge, just where the Leesburg turnpike 
crosses the mountains, an old lady lived with a young 
grandson alone in a small house, a mile away from the 
nearest dwelling. 


severest of the present cen- 
following : 


She was completely entombed by the snow drifting 
down from the mountain, and for several days was with- 
out food. 

Being reduced almost to starvation, and knowing that 
a relief party would not be able to find her house, she 


cut a hole through the roof and thrust a long pole 
through the snow, with a gayly-colored shawl on the 
end. 


It was seen by persons who notified an old gentle- 
man living a couple of miles away. He immediately 
ordered a colored man to mount a horse and take with 
him food and fuel. The man rode toward the house 
until the horse was stuck in the snow and then could 


| go no further. 


Ile managed with difficulty to get back home, and 


| upon telling his employer, the latter summoned out all 


the hands on the place, and getting as near to the old 
as they could, they worked with shov- 
els until they cut through into the cabin. 

On breaking in they found it too late. The woman 
and her grandson were both frozen to death. 


+> - 


PATIENCE FINDS A WAY. 
A writer in the Ledger mentions a worthy old man, 
Alden Palmer, who uttered a good many sen- 
sible sayings of his own, and was fond of quoting the 
maxims of others. One old sentence that he often re- 
peated was, “Patience and perseverance w illaccomplish 
all things.” 





One , in at the old man’s mill, in Norway, Maine, 
had 1 re pe: ated the old axiom, in good faith, when a 


him. 

‘No, sir! Tecan tell you many things which patience 
and perseverance cannot ace ‘omplish.” 

“Perhaps you can,” 
“but Tha 
name one? 

“Will patience and perseverance ever ent wble you to 
carry water in a sieve?’ 
“Certainly they will.” 





*hever yet come 


across the thing. Will you | 


“LT would like to have you tell me how it is to be ac 
complished.” 
“Simply by waiting patiently for the water to 


| freeze! 


into alcohol and carbonic acid gas. The latter eseapes | This reealls the story of the Indiar loafer in the older 
in bubbles, while the aleohol, with glycerine and sey. | New England days who had more wit than industry. 
eral acids, remains behind in the fluid Ile was always begging cider at white men’s houses, 

Thus these tiny chemists, working in these mysteri- | “nd one farmer in jest promised to give him a sieve full. 
ous laboratories, where the unaided eye of man has | [te was winter, and the Indian placed his sieve in water 
never looked, achieve results compared with whieh | and let the water freeze—and then esrried off the cider 
those of Crsar and Napoleon are utterly insignificant + 


What they lack in size, they make up in their power to 
multiply 
The 


germs of these organisms float at all times in the 

nin Phenee they aretaken up by fluids. If the air is 

filtered, the sugar solution exposed to it will not fet 
ment Nor will it if the air is strongly heated, or ex | 
posed to the fumes of sulphur. Canned fruit does not | 
sour, beeause the heat first kills these mi copie veg 
etables within the cans, and the sealing up ofthe cans 
while the uid is hot prevent hers from getting in 
We may remark that the ‘sour,’ when fruit) or 
dough, ete., ferment, is acetic acid; and is only the last | 
stave or change effected on the sugar The sugar is 
tirst converted into aleohol; then the aleohol changes 


into this acid 
Al. | 
and secures | 


Nature, left to itself, does not stop with aleohol. 
Man rushes i 
the ruinous liquor by interrupting the process 


cohol is not an end with it. n 


+ 
THAT'S WHY! | 
It often takes but a small restraint to keep down a | 


big danger—but one cannot help laughing at the eoura 


geous suicide who went to drown himself in the river, 
| 
but was seared back by «a man with a pistol who threat 


ened to shoot him. The correspondent of one of the | 


London papers relates the following amusing anecdote, 

} 
the “Pa” the British | 
not wiped out of Lreland, is in the same category 


“This is a very fine country, after all, Pat, and it's a 
ureat pity that political disorganization should interfere 
with its prosperity,” said a cosmopolitan friend of mine 
to the driverof a car which was jolting him overa rough | 
but picturesque country road in the west of Treland. 

“Ah, you may say that!” was the reply; **but the 
English have taken the liv in’ out of us this twenty year, 
ras Tecan remimber 
Land La aguers mean to se ‘ttle 

I suppose ? 
jegorrah, and they do!” said Pat, whipping up his 
steed; “there are two hundred aon ind of thim ready 
to do it this ve vy minute, all armed to the teeth.’ 

Is that so 

“Itis so; and they could wipe the entire British army 
off the face of the earth, not a doubt ot it 

*And why don’t they do it? 

“Don't ve why, ‘ 

Pat cracks his whip and turns around to wink at my 
friend 

They're afraid of the police; that’s why, sorr! 


Lond ( expondence | 


in which reason given by why 






the business this | 
time, 





nee sorr 


7 ir 

iP 

FOUND. | 
Post offices 


one 


annals furnish entertaining reading to any 


in search of queer accidents \ collection of post 


mal 
\n exe 


office anecdotes we make a very amusing and in 


structive volume hange relates an instance with 


but with the 
h | 


some characteristics peculiar to long ago, 


same fault of carelk direction that causes so 


trouble 


Before the 
witis at present, 


mi 


how 


und drafts 
it was a customary piece of cauti 
rable by mail to tear 

notes in halves and forward the pieces separately 

Half of a 3500 bill in the year 1839 or 
a letter whieh reached the New York post-office 
William Warner, Fulton,” whil 


use of checks Was as common 


" 
in sending « bank 


Was sent 1840 
ad 
the 


in 


dressed to * on 





line beneath the inscription was written “Market 29." 
lhe letter was intended to reach stall No, 20, Fulton 
Market, but, owing to the peculiar form of the address, 
it was delivered at No. 20 Market Street, where, by a 
strange coincidence, there also lived a William Warner. 
lhe mistake was disc red the next day, and the 
carrier hastened upto No. 20 Market Street, where he | 
learned that Mr. Warner was to sail that morning for 
New Orleans, and had already gone aboard the are 
fa, the vessel bound for that port 
Hurrying down town again, the carrier found that 
the 7urolinta was still lying out in the North River, 
and hired a boat to take him alongside. Mr 
immediately gave up the letter and contents, by which 


} with an 7; 


AN EXPENSIVE SIGN. 
It would be rather hard to fix prices if every article 
was valued according to the good or harm it does. 


\ Chicago firm put up a sign costing two thousand 
five hundred dollars, and the Chieago folks claim that 
itis the most expensive sign ever put up in this coun- 
try. It is one hundred and thirty fect long, and five 
and a half feet wide. It took four thousand feet of 
lumber and tive hundred and forty days’ work to com- 
plete it. 

Four hundred dollars’ worth of gold and two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of metal ornaments were used 
in its construction. 

Chicago is mistaken about its being the most 
sive sign. A New York man had 
windy day and nearly killed a man. ‘The owner of the 
sign had to pay four thousand eight hundred dollars 
and costs, Which makes that sign the most expensive as 
far as heard from.— New York Paper. 


> 
SAD. 
rale 


expen- 
asign that fell one 





The New York lk gives this pitiful picture. It 


| illustrates the terrible power of intemperance, while it 


shows too that some good may still survive in the sober 
moments of its worst victims: 





A whole family—father, mother and child—stood in 
the police court yesterday. ‘The man was there to 
complain of his wife, whose intemperate habits had 


ruined his business and made his home miserable; yet 
as the couple waited for the justice, the wronged man 
wept over his wife, who seemed equally sorrowful and 
| affectionate, while the he Ipless child was made wretched 
by the evident trouble of his parents. 


Yet when the woman who had just been so wifely in 





| her feelings was questioned by the judge, she replied, 


*T will drink as long as IT live; 





I can’t help it.” 
> 
WHAT PRETTY POLL DID. 


The ven -) Transcript tells this “cute” 
story : 


bird 


\ lighted cigar once happened to fall under the door 
of a parrot’s cage. ‘The fumes soon attracted her atten 
tion, and being a sagacious bird, she instantly set about 
abating the nuisance. Taking a small cup of cold tea 
which was in the cage, the bird poured the contents on 
the burning end of the cigar and extinguished it. 

Every pretty Poll who does not live in a cage might 
act on the hint given by this bright bird, and throw cold 
water on the whole smoking business, with excellent 
effect. 





+> - 


“PLAGUE take it!” exclaimed Fenderson, scowling 
at the dictionary: *’taint here.” ** What isn *t there?” 
“Why, ‘philosophy.’” ‘And no wonder!” said Fogg, 
looking over Fenderson’s shoulder, ‘It pn begin 
look under p and you'll find it. You must 
learn to spell if you would find a word in the diction 

a earn to spell!” cried Fenderson; ‘do you 
suppose I'd hunt the dictionary for a word if I knew 
how to spell it?) What are dictionaries for, I should 
like to know ?” 


THERE is no flattering epitaph on the stone 
marks the resting-place of one Connecticut man. Among 
the many costly and elaborate monuments in Cedar 
(irove Cemetery, New London, stands a simple freestone 
slab without any adornment of the chisel, which bears, 
besides the usual record of the name and age of him 
Whose memory it is designed to perpetuate, this single 
sentence : “What sort of a man he was the resurrection 
morning will reveal.” 


which 


“WELL, you are the biggest goose IT ever saw!” ex 
claimed Jones to the partner of his joys and sorrows. 
\nd Mrs. Jones smiled upon him with a seraphic smile 
as she remarked, “0 Jones, you are such a self-forget- 
ful darling!" — Boston Transcript. 





AN inveterate wag seeing a heavy door nearly off its 
hinges, in which condition of neglect it had been left 
for some time, observed that when it had fallen and 


| killed some one, it would probably be hung. 


\ NORRISTOWN youth who was trying to master a bi 


Warner | cycle, when asked his age, said he had seen fifteen sum- 


mers and about one bundred and fifteen falls. 


| 








replied Unele Palmer, quietly ; | 


INDIGO BLUE | ”-* 








MPANTON. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
A COOLING DRINK. 

A teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate mingled with a glass 
of water, properly sweetened, serves to quench the 
thirst in a more satisfying manner than the juice of lem- | 
ons or limes, (Com. 


JULY 14, 1881. 


A BARGAIN NEVER BEFORE OFFERED IN 
THIS COUNTRY !! 


+—__—— 
Ladies can wear boots one size smaller after using 
German Corn Remover. 25 cents of druggists. 





A Genuine F. Wesson 


BREECH-LOADING RIFLE 


For S10 00O!! 


[Com. 





vor. Egg Collectors, egg blowers, ewpipe s. drills. 
Price list sent. E. W. Elisworth, E. Windsor Hill, Ct. 


AGENT WANTED to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe 


Book, Sells at sight. You double your money. 















Address D: Dr. Chase’s Printing Hous Ann Arbor, Mich. 24-inch barrel, leaf sights, takes regular 44 calibre 
=o oe metal cartridge, barrel of finest steel, nickel-plated 
AND NOT. guard and butt plate. Weight 634 Ibs. Sighted for 100, 
— ARY ba WEAR OUT. | 250, and 300 yards. 
SOL D y Ww mail, 30 cts. Circulars This is one of the best Rifles made for hunting or sport- 


ate 
FREE.J. s. “BIRC 


BARLOW'S 


& CO., 38 Dey St.,N.Y. 


“The Fouity Wash Blue. 
For sale by Grocers. 
. WIL Th ERGER, P peaeenter, 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


) OOKS IN THE 


QOKS aine’s History of 


ing, and the reputation of the maker is world- wide. It 
is light, compact and strong, and avery accurate shooter. 
Can be taken apart for transportation. 

The Subseribers having recently purchased a large lot, 
offer them at the above low price of $10 00 each. To 
any one wanting a first-class Rifle for hunting, this is an 
opportunity seldom met with, and orders should be 
quickly sent. 

If to be sent C.O. D., 


HEAPEST | 


a deposit of $300 for expressage 


tory wae ile Eng. Literature, 1 ° 8c pied in case of return must accompany order in every case, 
5 Vge 12mo vols, 12mo vol. handsomely catalogue and we will return balance if too much. If whole 
cloth; only $2.00 bound, for only 50 cts. Free. | amount is sent with order we include a jointed Cleaning 





MAN HATTAN BOOK co., 16 W. 14th St., N.Y. P.O, Box 4580 


75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of Type, 10 cents. 13 Faneuil Square, Boston. 
40 a 10 cts. Printers’ Instruction Book, 15 cts. - - ———___—— . 
OSEP 


; HH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 
ARD 100 att Gotp alae cs Advertising Cards fn THE HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
ee. ee No, 364 Broadway, New York, 


. and contain nodup! cates 
eee lis begga _ uta MANUFACTURE and INTRODUCE 
Avrwa Cand €6,,119 Fulton St PATENTED NOVELTIES 
SAFE AND SURE — 7 
P ER RY’ Ss For Worms, W orm F its and Wor m THE 
WORM || 


a TEA. lor sent by: mail on receipt ot price. Ayt-Tancte Artacment 
KNITTING COTTON 


OHN A. PERRY, 


tod. Cut this out.” Orders will be filled in rotation. 





Send for our 10 and 25c. Packs Album Cards. 


| 62% Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
20 Beautiful Stops. 5 Octaves 
Carved WalnutCase. Send for 
our Tilustrate »d Catalo: It 
“ny information which pro- 
ects the purchaser and m 
dece abimapossts a Mareng na 
Smith, 8 W. 


THE BEST PREPARATION 


| 
For cle — Silver and Plated Ware, Gold and Plated | 
Jewel! earls and Precious Stones, Gold Chains, &c., is | 
the 1 ave! r Soap. Sample by mail 1 ets, 
Fine Toilet Soaps 20 
ROBINSON BROS, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


A permanent, practical road-vehicle 
in daily use by thousands of riders, 
fhe sport is better than swimming or 
skating, and once learned is never for- 
tten. Send 3-ct. stamp for 24-page 
catalogue with price-list and fullinfore 
mation. 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
597 Washington | Street, Boston, Me ee 


















& cO., Boston, Mass. | 





Has won POPULAR FAVOR, and may fos found in 


ORGANS 18 sel ALL THE LARGE CITIES 
BEATTY’ S| 5 sets reeds only “gos. 


FOR SALE BY 
Pianos $125 up. (27 Illustrated Catalogue FREE. Dealers in Dry Goods and N 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


JOSEPH GILLQTT'S 
STEEL PEN 


Soto Br ALL DEALERS /wRouGHoUT ue WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-187 


votions 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
elling in this counts avs that most of the Horse and 
Cattle Powders here ure worthless trash. He says that 
Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose one te: aspoon 
to one pint food, Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
eight letter stamps. I. § S.JOl INSON & Co. Boston, M ass. 
































25 NE w ME DLEY € ng 
25 Shells of the Ocean, 15 ¢ 


with name, 
2 
pean Ixcts. 12 mixed cards, Wets. 


el gold- 












ivicty chro- 











mos, lWets. 12 puppy and kitten chromos, licts. Agents 
wanted. Send stamp for circular and sample Ss. Blank | 
eards for sale. CARD COLLECTORS. We will | 
senda ct., Weet., $LO0 or $2.00 collection on spece ipt ot 
price. 20 samples, 20 sets. Nets.; 50 samples, ; 
cts. 6 frog and a ick cards (comic), Gets. 





ste 
cards, lets. Postage stamps taken. ‘UNIVERSAL nD- 
V E RTISING CO. » Broe kton, Mass. 


h, Saving Labor, Clean- 
cc a Unequaled,. 
rop’ rs, Canton, Mass. 


RUPTURE 


Dr. J. A. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
known to the public for the past 35 years 
ful treatment and cure 








for his success- 

of Rupture without an operation ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N.Y. | Made from Grape Cream Tartar. No other preparation 
office, roadway, on Monday,Tuesday, and Saturday, makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious pastry. 
His Hoston office will be closed during July and Angust. | Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills result- 
His book, with photographie likenesses of bad eases be- ing from heavy, indigestible food. Sold only sin cans by 
fore and atter cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cents. | all Grocers. ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 
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The Combination Back Supporting Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender, for Men & Boys. 
PATENT APPLIED FOR. 

The great success with which we have met in introducing our Dr. 
Gray's Back Supporting Shoul ler Brace, (which is adapted especially 
tor ladies and misses,) its rapidly increasing pop: larity, and the numer- 
ous inquiries we have received for something of a sin nilar character for 
Men and Boys, have induced us to devise and offer to the public a new 
brace which cannot fail to meet a public want. 

In it is provided a firm yet flexible support for the back, from the hips 
to the shoulders, to which is attached at the waist a yielding belt, which 
helps to keep the back support in place. At the upper part are con- 

\ nected carefully constructed adjustable P vads, so arranged as to draw the 

\s should gently back, without cutting or chafing under the arms, thus 
ine lining the body to a graceful erect position, expanding the chest, and 

Je orrecting all tendency to stooping or round shoulders. Suspender at- 
tachments are also added for the pantaloons, which render other sus- 
penders unnecessary. 

For youths at the growing age, when bones and muscles are forming 
and hardening, it will be found especially desir: able, and for men who 
from sickness sedentary occupation afflicted with weak backs, it 
will be found grateful support and possibly a positive cure. 

Sold by Druggists’ and Gents Furnishing Trade, or on receipt of price, 
we will send by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
In stating size, give us a snug measure taken around the waist over the 
shirt: 3 » should be sent by P.O, Order 

or registered letter. Prices: Men’s, $2.50; Boys’ $2.00, ‘Address 
GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devor hire St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for circular. Please mention this paper. 

























ulso state total height. Remittan 








NO COORDS OR BALANCES. ‘ 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. nS 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 


S. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 














